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TOBACCO ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS, LEASE AND 
TRANSFER 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1959 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™Mopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOBACCO 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Live Oak, Fla. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:05 a.m. in the 
auditorium, BPOE Building, Live Oak, F la., Hon. Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Abbitt (presiding), McMillan, Jennings, 
Matthews, and Dague. 

Also present: Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk of the committee 
and Joseph J. Todd, chief of production program, ‘Tobacco Division, 
CSS, Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Anprrr. Please come to order. At this time I would like to 
recognize Hon. Billy Matthews, Congressman from the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Florida. 

| Mr, Marrurws. Congressman Abbitt, and all of my good friends 
here : 

I, frankly, asked Congressman Abbitt if I could make this little 
welcome talk. First of all, I want to tell him how very much we 
appreciate his coming and how much we appreciate each of these 
Congressmen taking the time out from their districts to come here 
and be with us today. I know how important it is for a Congressman 
to be in his district every minute that he can. ‘ 

I want to take, if I may, Congressman Abbitt, just a minute to 
introduce to these good people each of the members of the subcom- 
mittee so that each of my friends here today can know who he is and 
just how far he has come to be with us. 

I think, if my colleagues will permit me, since we have only one 
Republican today here, I have the pleasure to introduce first our 

| Republican member. He is a grand fellow, believe me, gentlemen, he 

' Is just one of the world’s best. He is a Republican, but that’s all 
right. | Laughter. | You know, things like that happen. I want to 
introduce to you Congressman Paul Dague from the great State of 
Pennsylvania, who has come all the way from Pennsylvania to be 
with us today. Paul, will you please stand? [Applause.] 

You have already met the distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
| mittee on Tobacco, who comes from our great sister State of Vi irginia, 
' the Honorable Watkins M. Abbitt. [Applause.] 

Next we have a grand gentleman who comes from the district my 

father used to be in, in South Carolina, from the great tobacco area 
' of that State of South Carolina the Honorable John McMillan of the 
great State of South Carolina. [Applause. | 
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If, a few minutes ago, you saw an airplane swooping and buzzing 
around, g yoing up and down, now you know who it was, it is this next 
gentleman here, who flew down and landed at Randy Mai’s place, who 
brought him over here and we appreciate that. T his gentleman comes 
from the State of Virginia, the Honorable Pat Jennings. [ Ap- 
plause. | 

And now, Congressman Abbitt, with your permission I would just 
like to say another word or two and then, and I will do it rapidly, we 

can come to the bill that we are going to discuss today. 

(The bill H.R. 8819 is as eas 


(H.R. 8819, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide for lease and transfer 
of tobacco acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding after section 315 the following new 
section : 

“Sec. 316. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner 
and operator of any farm for which a tobacco acreage allotment is established 
may lease any part of such allotment to any other owner or operator of a farm 
in the same county for use in such county. Such lease and transfer of allotment 
shall be recognized and considered valid by the county committee provided the 
conditions set forth in this section are met. 

““(b) Any lease shall be made on such terms and conditions, except as other- 
wise provided in this section, as the parties thereto agree. No lease shall be 
entered into for any period in excess of one crop year, but may be renewed from 
year to year, if the parties So agree. 

“(c) The lease and transfer of any allotment shall not be effective until a 
copy of such lease is filed with and approved by the county committee of the 
county in which the farms involved are located. If the county committee deter- 
mines that the farms involved in the lease and transfer are approximately equally 
productive, the lease and transfer may be approved acre for acre. If the lease 
and transfer results in acreage allotment for tobacco being placed on a farm 
which is substantially more productive, such as an irrigated farm as compared 
with a dry land farm, the county committee shall make a downward adjustment 
in the amount of acreage allotment transferred so that the production from the 
transferred acreage will be approximately equal to that which would have been 
obte 1ined on the farm from which the acreage was leased. 

“(d) The lease and transfer of any part of a tobacco acreage allotment deter- 
mined for a farm shall not affect the allotment for tobacco for the farm from 
which such acreage allotment is leased or the farm to which it is transferred, 
except with respect to the crop year specified in the lease. The amount of 
acreage allotment which is leased from a farm shall be considered for purposes 
of determining future allotments to have been devoted to tobacco on such farm: 
Provided, That the acreage so leased and transferred shall not operate to con- 
tinue the farm’s status as an ‘old farm’. 

“(e) The lease and transfer of allotment acreage under provisions of this 
section shall not operate to increase the acreage of tobacco on a farm to more 
than 60 per centum of the cropland on such farm.” 

Mr. Matruews. I want to thank Mr. Tom McClane and Lewis 
Haveard of the Farm Bureau Federation of Florida; Paul Crews; 
and these good members of the Elks Club here in Live Oak and all of 
these gentlemen who have had such a big part in arranging our meet- 
ing today. And also Mr. Lacy Doke—and all of you others, please 
forgive me if I don’t mention your names, but I do want to say that 
we certainly do appreciate what you have done, with the special thanks 
to the Farm Bureau Federation of Florida which has planned the de- 
tails of this meeting. 

As the subcommittee members can see, we have a wonderful group 
of producers of tobacco here. These are the gentlemen that produce 
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it and that grow it. These are, Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen who 
ow what we think is the finest flue-cured tobacco in the world and 
know that you and the other members of the subcommittee join me 
in thanking them all for making these arrangements for the meeting 


toda 

ae all know, gentlemen, we are going to discuss today a bill 
that I introduced, H.R. 8819. It will not take long to read it, so sup- 
pose that I read it in full so that we will all know just exactly what 
we are talking about. It is a bill to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 to provide for lease and transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding after section 315 the following new 
section : 

Sec. 316. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner and 
operator of any farm for which a tobacco acreage allotment is established may 
lease any part of such allotment to any other owner or operator of a farm in 
the same county for use in such county. Such lease and transfer of allotment 
shall be recognized and considered valid by the county committee provided the 
conditions set forth in this section are met. 

(b) Any lease shall be made on such terms and conditions, except as otherwise 
provided in this section, as the parties thereto agree. No lease shall be entered 
into for any period in excess of one crop year, but may be renewed from year 
to year, if the parties so agree. 

(c) The lease and transfer of any allotment shall not be effective until a copy 
of such lease is filed with and approved by the county committee of the county 
in which the farms involved are located. If the county committee determines 
that the farms involved in the lease and transfer are approximately equally 
productive, the lease and transfer may be approved acre for acre. If the lease 
and transfer results in acreage allotment for tobacco being placed on a farm 
which is substantially more productive, such as an irrigated farm as compared 
with a dry land farm, the county committee shall make a downward adjustment 
in the amount of acreage allotment transferred so that the production from the 
transferred acreage will be approximately equal to that which would have been 
obtained on the farm from which the acreage was leased. 

(d) The lease and transfer of any part of a tobacco acreage allotment de- 
termined for a farm shall not affect the allotment for tobacco for the farm from 
which such acreage allotment is leased or the farm to which it is transferred, 
except with respect to the crop year specified in the lease. The amount of 
acreage allotment which is leased from a farm shall be considered for purposes 
of determining future allotments to have been devoted to tobacco on such farm: 
Provided, That the acreage so leased and transferred shall not operate to con- 
tinue the farm’s status as an “old farm”. 

(e) The lease and transfer of allotment acreage under provisions of this 
section shall not operate to increase the acreage of tobacco on a farm to more 
than 60 per centum of the cropland on such farm. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I sincerely believe our 
farmers are wholeheartedly for this bill. I would certainly be willing 
to accept any proper amendments which will safeguard the basic 
principle. I am not wedded to this bill insofar as changes that are 
proper might be concerned. 

But, ge ntlemen of the committee, our farmers have pleaded and 
prayed and they have worked and they have longed for some means 
whereby if a man has an acre or an acre and a half of land devoted to 
tobacco he could combine with another acre or acre and a half close 
by, 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 miles away, put them right together and then 
have enough tobacco acreage for a profitable operation. That is the 
basic idea, gentlemen, of this legislation. 
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As I say, lam —~ to accept any amendments that will guarantee 
that basic princi It is a bill for the family-size farmer. It is a 
bill which I chinks will help our tobacco farmers stay in business, and 
I just sincerely hope and pray that our subcommittee members today 
can be made just as enthusiastic over this bill as I am, and I certainly 
will continue in every way in the world that I know to work for th, 
passage of this measure. 

Before I sit down, I am sorry I forgot to introduce the distin- 
guished minority clerk of our committee, the Honorable Hyde Mur- 
ray. [Applause. ] 

Also, my friend Henry Ward called me last week and wanted to 
know if we were going to have a representative from the Department 
of Agriculture here. Since we could not get Mr. Benson to come 
down—as you know, he is in the hospital—we are glad to have with us 
today a distinguished member representing the Department of Agri- 
culture. You will recall that he was a good Samaritan a few months 
ago when that old Suwannee flowed over the banks and our tobacco 
lands were under water. This gentleman was very, very helpful to us, 
So, we are glad to have him here and we welcome him and I hope that 
we can sell him 100 percent on this bill. Mr. Joe Todd, will you please 
stand and takeabow? [Applause. | 

And I also want to say that we are very glad to have Mr. Paul 
Crews, our county agent here. [ Applause. ] 

Thank you so ‘much, Mr. Chairman, and with this I will turn the 
meeting over to you. 

Mr. Arprrr. C ongressman Matthews and all of you people here, it 
is indeed a real pleasure for the members of this subcommittee to 
meet here in this fine area, and particularly to be with your fine 
Representative, Congressman Billy Matthews, who we are all devoted 
to. Bailly is one of the hard- working Members of the House and you 
are indeed most fortunate in having such a person representing your 
interests in the Congress. 

We are very sympathetic to the tobacco program and the members 
of the Tobacco Subcommittee assure you that we will give this matter 
our very best attention. I know that you realize there are various 
commodities in different areas of our country, each having its own 
individual problems. I just hope that we can get together and work 
out something satisfactorily; but, as I say, you must realize that 
when you deal with various groups in various areas, each one having 
its own problems, it is almost. impossible to know just what is the best 
solution or what we may be able to do. 

But I do want to say that it is a most pleasing duty for us to work 
at this, and we share your interests. We are delighted to see so many 
of you here. I assure you that we are going to take all the time neces- 
sary to hear everyone who wants to be heard. 

I think at this time we might trespass a bit upon your time for a few 
words from the other members of the subcommittee. They may want 
to briefly say a word or two. 

Congressman Dague, do you have anything to say? Congressman 
Dague comes from ‘Pennsylvania which, much to some people’s sur- 
prise, produces a lot of tobacco. Congressman Dague. 

Mr. Dacte. yoegen you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I do not know of anyone in Congress who could have 
persuaded me to come down here today except my very good friend, 
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Billy Matthews. As you are no doubt well aware, most Congressmen 

are holding meetings these days in their own districts with next year 
in mind, and as a result most of them are very reluctant to leave 
their home bailiwicks; but an appeal from Billy Matthews was 
enough, and I am glad to be here. 

I represent a great agricultural district. We grow tobacco in Penn- 
sylvania, and it is rood tobacco, and our type 41 is among the best. 
Tobacco is one of the principal cash crops in our area. 

But there is one difference—our crop is not subsidized, and I believe 
it is the only tobacco in the country that does not enjoy supports. 

We do realize, however, that we have an entirely different problem 
from what you folks have here, and it is for that reason that we try 
to be as generous as we can, and even though we do not utilize the 
facilities of the Government we understand the problems of those 
who do. 

So, I am here with a great deal of sympathy and with the deter- 
mination to hear you folks out, along with my fellow members of this 
subcommittee, so that when we get back to W ashington after Congress 
reconvenes we will be in better position to consider your problems 
and work out something beneficial to you and to the entire tobacco 
program. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank you, Congressman Dague. We deeply appre- 
ciate your coming. 

Next we have Congressman McMillan. The Congressman has al- 
ways been interested in all of the problems of tobacco. He has shown 
his interest by his wholehearted efforts to solve all of the problems 
facing this great commodity. 

Congressman McMillan. 

Mr. McMintan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am certainly delighted to be down in my good friend Billy Mat- 
thews’ district today, and I agree with my colleague, Mr. Dague; 
Ido not know of any other persons who could have pulled me away 
from my own district today, other than Billy Matthews. 

He is, as you know, part South Carolinian, and we still clatm him 
down in my district ‘and we think that you have one of the finest, 
most, conscientious, hard working Congressmen in the Congress of the 
United States representing your interests. Congressman Matthews 
was one of the very few new Congressmen able to get a bill through 
the Congress during his first term. 

[ would like to state that I am confronted with the same problem 
Congressman Matthews has here in Florida. In fact, practically all 
the tobacco in South Carolina is grown in my district, and we are 
confronted with the same problems as the farmer in Florida, and so 
Iam heartily in favor of Mr. Matthews’ bill and anything I can do 
to help move it along so that we can get it out of committee during 
the early part of the next Congress, I certainly want to be a party to, 
and to having it speeded up. 

I remember that when I was a boy—and in fact during 25 years I 
lived on a farm—we grew approximately 200 million pounds of to- 
bacco in my district and at the present time we only grow approxi- 
mately 140 million pounds. So you can see that we are taking a great 
acreage reduction in our State and we all seriously feel its effect. on 

48094—59——_2 
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our economy. My heart goes out to these small farmers who have 
been cut below 3 or 4 acres—and I am aware as all of you are that 
you can cure 4 acres of tobacco just as economically and with the same 
labor and time as you can cure 2 or 3 or 1 acre of tobacco. 

~ Certainly I am delighted to be in this section of Florida. I remember 
visiting here with my good friend Billy Matthews several years ago 
and remember very pleasantly the good time we had on that visit. — 

I further want to state that the tobacco problem is more or less 
solving itself. I do not believe that the Government is buying more 
than 2 or 3 percent in our State, and I understand that the Government 
only bought approximately 1 percent in Florida and Georgia. 

I remember very distinctly that when I was a boy they did not plant 
tobacco in Florida or Georgia, and that. the companies hired almost 
all of our tenants to go to Georgia and teach them how to plant 
tobacco, and now they are planting more tobacco than they are in 
South Carolina. é 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you. I hope he is not trying to get you boys 
to go back toSouth Carolina. [ Laughter. | 

I deeply appreciate Congressman Jennings coming down here today. 
He came down by pl: ine, and he is flying back, I understand, sometime 
this afternoon. Congressman Jennings is a dedicated person vitally 
interested in the entire tobacco program. Congressman Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this chance to correct 
an erroneous statement that I am sure was inadvertently made by Billy 
Matthews. I do not come from what. he calls a “Fahr-cured” section. 
Actually, I come from a burley section and our problems are very 
similar to yours. 

It gives me a real pleasure to come down to Billy’s district and 
partic cipate in bringing the Government to the people, coming down 
on the grassroots level so that we might hear your views. We realize 
and recognize it is impossible for many of you to come to Washington 
and participate in the deliberations and hearings that we have there. 

For that reason ke felt that it would be indicative of our interest 
that we come down to this section. 

Of course, I certainly would want to second everything that has 
been said about Billy Matthews. Billy and myself sit side by side on 
the Agriculture Committee. Our problems are very similar, indeed, 
and any problem that affects your tobacco industry, of course, affects 
my tobacco industry and for that reason I am particularly interested 
in listening to the comments that you farmers will have today. 

We want to keep in any farm legislation, farm income as the goal of 
any legislation that we might enact, and, of course, we want it to be 
on an economical basis, we want it to be economical from the stand- 
point of the farmer-producer, and from the standpoint, certainly, of 
farm income. 

Of course, we will have questions to ask each of you here. I am 
certain that as the result of this hearing we will be better informed 
and be better legislators and more sapable of acting on this and other 
legislation when we return to Washington. 

silly, it is a real pleasure to come here. You have been to my 
district, and I want to tell these people that I am very thankful indeed 
that you are running, down in this section rather than Virginia, be- 
cause I know you have a world of friends in the Ninth Congressional 
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District of Virginia and I hope they will keep you in Congress down 
here for a long, ‘Jong time because I would not want you as an opponent 
up there. 

Mr. Ansiir. I am indeed distressed that Mr. Benson is in the hospi- 
tal but I will say this, that we have a very capable and able substitute. 
[ have known Joe Todd for a long, long time and I cannot think of a 
better man the Department could have sent down to you people 
here. yo8 do you wish to say a few words ? 

Mr. Topp. Well, I do not have anything to say, Mr. Chairman. I 
came along to listen. Just let me do the listening. 

Mr. Axnsrrr. Yes. Joe Todd wants to get t all the information he 
can to take back to the Department about the problems that we are 
going to hear about today. 

As I understand it, we have here the chairman of the Florida tobacco 
committee of the Farm Bureau, Mr. Lacy Doke. If Mr. Doke will 
come around, we will be most. pleased to hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF LACY DOKE, CHAIRMAN, TOBACCO COMMITTEE, 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Doxe. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking as chairman of our State 
farm bureau tobacco committee. We have just had a meeting of our 
tobacco committee and we wholeheartedly endorse the bill introduced 
by Congressman Matthews, H.R. 8819. 

At the meeting of our State farm bureau convention last year the 
resolutions committee recommended that the Adjustment Act of 1938 
be amended so that tobacco, peanut, or cotton allotments might be 
rented or leased and allowed to be moved without change of tenure 
for either farm for a period of 1 crop year at a time, to another farm 
with no aftereffects on the allotment or acreage history of either farm 
and urged enactment of this legislation as soon as possible, in time 
to apply to the 1959 tobacco crop, which now we hope will be the 
1960 crop, since 1959 has already passed in our area. 

I would like to say that our county farm bureau also went on record 
as favoring this bill introduced by Congressman Matthews. 

We feel like as if this bill is enacted it will be of untold benefit 
especially to the individuals that have allotments of less than 3 acres, 
which makes the expense of curing almost prohibitive, with reference 
tothe farmers expecting to realize the profit that they should out of 
their labor. 

I believe that concludes my statement unless there are some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Anprrr. Mr. Doke, we appreciate very much the information 
that you have given. It is your understanding that it is not eco- 
homically feasible for a farmer to raise and harvest and cure an 
acreage of less than 3 acres? 

Mr. Doxr. Largely true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Axprrr. And are you in sy mpathy with the bill as it is now 
drawn giving the ASC committee author ity to adjust downward the 
reage where it appears that the new farmer is going to grow more 
poundage than the old one leasing it ? 

Mr, Doxr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Appirr. Are there any other questions from the committee? 
Congressman Jennings? 
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Mr..JenniNos. Referring now to page 2 of the bill, to the (b) see. 
tion, it says: 

No lease shall be entered into for any period in excess of one crop year, but 
may be renewed from year to year, if the parties so agree. 

Now I assume that that is with the approval of the county com. 
mittee, the renewal, also, is it not, Congressman Matthews ? 

Mr. Matruews. Yes. 

Mr. Jennines. Do you have any idea how much this will increase 
production ? 

Mr. Doxe. Well, if the committee exercises judgment with refer- 
ence to the history of the farm it is going to and the farm it is 
coming from, it Souk not increase it any, because they have the 
opportunity of adjusting that allotment downward, toward where 
the production will not be increased. 

Mr. Jenninos. Then am I to conclude that all of the acreage is 
being planted today and none is left idle / 

Mr. Doxe. Well, of course, there is probably a very small percent- 
age that would not. be planted under adverse conditions in any year. 

“Mr. JENNINGS. But you do not know what percent that represents 
in your area ? 

Mr. Doxe. I donot. 

Mr. Jennines. Now would you be in favor of this bill if it meant a 
reduction in acreage ? 

Mr. Doxe. I would. 

Mr. Jenninos. No further questions. 

Mr. Asprrr. Congressman Dague, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dacur. No, thank you, Mr. C hairm: an, I have no questions. 

Mr. Agsrrr. Congressman Matthews? 

Mr. Marrnews. No questions, but r just want to say to Mr. Doke 
that I appreciate so much his bringing this fine testimony to us, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Assirr. Congressman McMillan ? 

Mr. McMutan. I just want to state to Mr. Doke that I certainly 
agree with his statement and there is a great need, I think, for legis- 


lation of this nature to be enacted if the farmers are re: uly going to 


continue to plant tobacco, because the time has come when it is just “not 
economically sound business for a man to stay on the farm and try to 
plant a small acreage when he could combine his farm and so have 
enough to cure the tobacco economically in one barn on his farm at 
home and make it a paying business. Thank you. 

Mr. Jennrnes. One further question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Appgrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Jennrnes. There has been some sentiment, I might say, and 
I do not know how widespread it is, that farmers should be permit- 
ted to sell their allotments. This might be a step in that direction. 
What would be your views pertaining to the selling of an allotment 
from one farm to another? 

Mr. Doxer. I would oppose it. 

Mr. Jenntnos. I would, too. Thank you. 

Mr. Azsirr. If there are no more questions, thank you very much, 
indeed, Mr. Doke. 

Now, we have the president of the Suwannee County Farm Bu- 
reau, Mr. Lorain Terry. Would you come around, please, Mr. Terry! 
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STATEMENT OF LORAIN TERRY, PRESIDENT, SUWANNEE COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Terry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. I do not have much to say, so it will not take me very long. 
It is an honor to stand before you distinguished guests this morning 
and before this group of men who have come here and to say what I 
have to say in a very few words. 

Two or three years ago we in the Farm Bureau from Suwannee 
County decided that we needed something done for the smaller 
farmers. Therefore, we worked hard as a resolution committee to 
decide upon and to prepare a bill, the one that Congressman Billy 
Matthews has before us this morning. 

We realized that the small farmers were suffering from the lack of 
tobacco acreage and we felt that if we could rent John Doe’s tobacco 
allotment here to Willy Jones’ farm it will help him, perhaps Joe 
Doe, too, because he might not have enough to cure on his farm, and 
that was the beginning and the purpose of this bill that Billy Mat- 
thews has before us this morning. 

Suwannee County, as a great many of you know, produced around 
80 percent or maybe a litte more of the flue-cured tobacco produced 
in the State of Florida. I don’t know if that is the exact figure, but 
it is right in there and that is the reason that we are trying to take 
the lead in putting this thing over. 

Speaking for the Suwannee County Farm Bureau as its president, 
we are 100 percent for this bill. We feel like it would be very helpful. 
I, too, am one of the State tobacco committee members that Mr. Doke 
is chairman of, and this has been kicked around right smart by the 
State committee and also by the county farm bureaus, and we are 100 
percent for the bill. 

Mr. Agpirr. Thank you very much, Mr. Terry. Do you know—does 
anybody here know approximately how many growers of tobacco you 
have in Florida, of the Flue-cured tobacco? “If you do not know, does 
anybody in the audience know ¢ 

Mr. Marrnews. It might be between 5,000 and 6,000. I-expect 
Mr. Joe Todd might have that information. 

Mr. Ansirr. I would like to have that for the record, the number of 
growers in Florida, Mr. Todd. Do you have that information ? 

Mr. Topp. You have in Florida 7,025 allotments; that is, farms. I 
do not know the number of growers here. We have all our records by 
farms. 

Mr. Anpsirr. Well, that is all I want. 

Mr. Topp. There are 7,025 farms this year and they have been 
allotted 15,169 acres, or a little better than 2 acres per farm on an 
average. 

Mr. Apspirr. Does any member of the subcommittee want to ask 
Mr. Terry any questions / 

Mr. Jennines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to ask 
these same questions of this witness, because I think they are rather 
import: ant. 

Do you have any idea how much this will increase production, or 
do you anticipate that it would increase production? T am not talk- 
ing about per farm, but talking about the belt wide. 
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Mr. Terry. I don’t think it would increase production, but a very | 
smal] percentage if any under this bill. 

Mr. JenninGs. Would you be in favor of the bill if it meant a re- 
duction in acreage ? 

Mr. Terry. Yes, sir, 1 would. 

Mr. Jenntnes. How about selling allotments ? 

Mr. Terry. I am 100 percent opposed to that. 

Mr. Jenntnos. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aspirr. Congressman Matthews / 

Mr. Marruews. No. I have no questions. But I just want to say 
that I am very proud to have Mr. Terry here. 

Mr. Anprrr. Mr. McMillan? 

Mr, McMixxian. I certainly agree with the gentleman’s statement 
that he has just made. It is my opinion that the only reason you want 
this bill is to make it economically sound for the farmers to produce 
tobacco, isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Terry. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. McMirxan. And you are not trying to increase the acreage, 
you are just trying to make it feasible to farm on a sensible scale, I 
believe that your tobacco barns in this State or this area are geared up | 
for 4 acres, is that right 

Mr. Terry. That is generally right. 

Mr. McMiuan. In my State the barns are geared to 4 acres; and it 
costs as much to cure 1 acre as it does 4. . 

Mr, JENNINGS. May I ask one more question ‘ 

Mr. Apsirr. Yes, Congressman Jennings. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Would you be in favor of extending this to other 
crops? : 

Mr. Terry. Other crops—especially to peanuts, it would be very 
helpful to a good many of us in the harvesting of peanuts situation, 
yes. | 

Mr. Aspirr. Mr. Dague ? 

Mr. Dagur. What is contemplated with this unused acreage, if you 
release your allotment to another farm, what would happen to that 
acreage ? 

Would it lie fallow for that year ? 

Mr. Terry. I am sorry; what was that question / 

Mr. Dacur. What would happen to this land on that farm which is 
not used for tobacco? Would it be eligible for planting other crops 
or would it just lie dormant for at least 1 year, the year that it was 
leased ? 

Mr. Terry. I could not answer that question because it does not 
state expressly in the bill and we have not really studied that. Tobacco 
is the main thing that we discussed. 

Mr. Dacur. That would be one of the main things that would con- 
cern the producers in my district, whether this ground might be used 
for other crops in surplus, whether any restrictions would be placed 
on the use of that land after the quota had been turned over some other 
farm. 

Mr. Marruews. Would my colleague yield ? 

Mr. Daur. Yes. 

Mr. Marrnews. As the author of the bill, I would surely like to put 
in there any protection that the gentleman would like to see in there 
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in that instance. I think it is an important point to take into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Dacur. Of course, it would not affect any allotment crop be- 
cause you ¢ ould not raise anything that had an : allotment. 

Mr. CrarKk. If I could say a word 

Mr. Assirr. Just give your name and where you are from, sir. 

Mr. Ciark. My name is Bishop Clark, from Taylor County. I do 
not believe it would make any difference whether any crop was grown 
on that acreage because if it was moved onto another farm, then he 
certainly w ould take that land out of any other crop. 

Mr, Aspitr. Thank you. 

If there are no other questions, we thank you very much, Mr. Terry, 
and we appreciate your information. 

I have this list of witnesses, and I am just reading them off in order. 
When we finish with this list, then we are going to get around to 
everybody here who wants to be heard. 

The next witness on this list is Mr. Billy W. Hill, of Hamilton 
County. We will be pleased to hear from you, sir. 





STATEMENT OF BILLY W. HILL, HAMILTON COUNTY 


Mr. Hitw. Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, I believe 
that the chairman here and all of the people here are pretty well 
acquainted with, and I would like to begin by saying that it is my 
opinion that this bill, contrary to a lot of other bills that we have had, 
is not asking for any history, ‘but I think it is a matter of utilizing the 
things that we have. 

It is nothing I believe, in answer to some of the questions that have 
already been asked. I don’t believe that it is anything that can ma- 
teri: ally contribute to increasing the present surplus. 

Of course, now, we know and realize and hope that each producer 
in here will continue to increase his individual production, because 
that is the basic goal of each of us, is to attain more and more as we 
progress along the line. 

Mr. Jennines. And maintain quality. - 

Mr. Hiri. Well, as far as quality, I think we have come to the 
point whe ‘re we can no longer define quality, and I don’t know what 
itis. { Laughter. | 

But 1 am pretty sure that 100 percent of the people from Hamilton 
County are in favor of this bill of Billy’s. I did not know if there is 
anybody opposing it, any individual that opposes it. If there is, I 
have not heard of him. Of course, I would like to know if there is 
somebody that opposes it. 

We can see where the people that have uneconomical allotments 
that have been referred to already here in this hearing, we can see 
where if they were able to obtain a little more acreage out of having 
this bill, in the total picture of the tobacco situation, we can see 
where that could increase the individual's income. 

For instance, there might be some of the smaller growers where 
his allotment is not large enough so that he can actually show any 
appreciable net profit but, at the same time, if he could rent that acre- 
age, then the rental money that he gets from it would probably and 
possibly be greater than his total net profit from that particular al- 
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lotment, and so it seems to me that the man that rented it could be 
having his allotment increasing or his acreage increasing and he could 
have a unit of such a nature that his total profit per acre would 
either be increased a little bit, or else at least his total money, his total 
income, would be more. : 

I believe that that is about the major things that I had to bring 
out. I don’t know of any other, except if you have some questions, 
Mr. Axserrr. What is your allotment, the size of your allotment ? 

Mr. Hii. My own allotment ? ) ; 

Mr. Assirr. Or do you have more than one? 

Mr. Hint. My individual allotment on my own farm is about 5 
acres. , 

Mr. Axpirr. Your allotments here seem to run, about like in my 
home section, the allotments in this territory are so small. This is 
nothing to do with the legislation, it was just my curiosity. What 
do you think would be a fair'rental per acre on tobacco in Florida? 
I realize, of course, that that is between the fellow who owns the 
acreage and the man who rents it, but I am just trying to get an idea. 

Mr. Hitz. Well, that would tie in a lot of factors. 

Mr. Aspirr. I know that. 

Mr. Hitz. There are cases where it is rented for $100 an acre and 
cases where, having the proper equipment and so forth, that. tobacco 
acreage probably would rent as high as $350. I think possibly that 
is the top limit. 

Mr. Appirr. That is, if you were to come and work my farm, that 
is what you would pay for the acreage / 

Mr. Hirt. That is right. 

Mr. Ansrrr. Are there any questions by anybody on the committee? 

Mr. Jennines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I believe the witness 
has covered the main questions that I had. I think there are im- 
portant questions that should be brought out on this bill and I am 
asking those questions of you because you are the ones who are going 
to be confronted with it and that is my main reason for bringing it 
out at this time. I assume you would be for this bill if it necessitated 
a reduction in acreage, an overall reduction in acreage? 

Mr. Hit. I am sure that I would and I believe that I could speak 
for the rest of the people in my county, in saying that I believe they 
would. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Of course, I do not want to infer that it would mean 
a reduction in acreage at all, but if we should have a reduction by 
virtue of new technology and, perhaps, farmers being better versed in 
cultural practices, raising additional tobacco, if it should happen then 
I think it is a question that we should thresh out now rather than 
later. . 

Mr. Hut. I might say that originally when we first started think- 
ing of this thing on the farmer level, that the angle of keeping it or 
holding it at the level—well, holding down on the surplus, has not 
been considered and possibly there are some people in here now that 
would not know just exactly how the bill stands at this time, but I 
believe that everyone realizes that, looking at the total picture, that 
certainly is a basic consideration, that we cannot afford to increase our 
surplus holdings of tobacco and I believe, thinking of it from that 
angle, that our people will realize that. 
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I do realize, of course, that if it were possible to work it otherwise, 
it would be much better because if you think of it from the standpoint 
that when we have a scaled down allotment to correspond with or to 
equal the production of the farm it is going to, that it will necessarily 
reduce the rental value of that particular allotment, but that is some- 
thing we would have to live with. 

Mr. Aspirr. Thank you very much. If there are no further ques- 
tions——— 

Mr. Ders. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Anpirr Give your name for the record. 

Mr. Dees. Horace Dees. I just want to say this or ask this gentle- 
man, referring to increasing the production of tobacco—I want to 
ask you if you think that all of this overproduction is caused by the 
smaller man who is raising tobacco; or is it caused, this overproduc- 
tion, by the man who has 15 or 20 or 30 acres, and is he the one that 
is causing all of this overproduction, is it he or is it the little farmer, 
and would it cause more production if this resulted so that all of his 
tobacco is gathered up in one place? Who causes it 4 

Mr. Hinz. Well, I do not think, of course, that my personal opinion 
on that would be worth very much. I don’t really Soave what it is. 
However, I can cite many cases of where the 3- or 4-acre man is the 
highest producer. 

Mr. McMiutian. If I may be recognized, I do not think that the 
record will show that we are overproducing tobacco. The Govern- 
ment is buying very little tobacco this year. What got us in difficulty 
was about 3 years ago, when we got off the track just a little, by plant- 
ing tobacco the companies decided they did not want, but when we 
got over that hump, I don’t think that you will find that we are over- 
producing anywhere. 

Mr. Apeirr. I agree, Congressman McMillan; I think that as far 
as produtcion is concerned we are in better shape than we had been for 
some little time before. The only thing that is worrying me is the 
apparent movement on the part of certain countries who historically 
bought our tobacco and which seem to be moving toward the direction 
of trying to prohibit or cut down on our imports into those countries 
of our tobacco, Of course, that does not have anything to do with 
this hearing, but I am just passing that along. 

Mr. Jennines. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I am inclined to 
think that this does have something to do with this discussion, just as 
the other witness stated here, as far as the domestic markets are con- 
cerned, it is difficult to determine what is quality now. As a member 
of the subcommittee I have made a study of the foreign tobacco mar- 
ket last year and, other than price, the largest single complaint that I 
heard was on the quality of tobacco. 

I think that I can safely state that we cannot compete in price, re- 
gardless of how cheaply we raise our tobacco, we cannot compete in 
price because of the conditions under which tobacco is being grown 
overseas. 

But we can compete in quality, but our quality has failed, our grad- 
ing has failed in many instances, and as a result we are losing some 
of our foreign markets. 

So the question of whether this bill is going to either help or hinder 
the quality of tobacco that is being produced, it is very important, 
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particularly from the standpoint of your type of tobacco, I mean the 
Flue-cured tobacco that you raise, because your share of the exports 
is large; but if this is going to affect quality one way or the other, cer- 
tainly that should be taken into consideration. 

What would you consider as the effect on quality ? 

Mr. Huw. Well, I think that if it does affect the quality, I think 
you would affect it for the better, if we are used to thinking about 
quality. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is fine. Thank you. 

Mr. Assirr. If there are no more questions, thank you very much, 
Mr. Hill. 


Our next witness is Mr. Hilton Jones, of Dixie County. 


STATEMENT OF HILTON JONES, DIXIE COUNTY 


Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. I would like to talk to you a 
little bit about our county and the growing of tobacco in our county, 
a little bit, and the size of the tobacco allotments. 

And I am a little bit amazed to hear them talking about the 3-acre 
average allotment for tobacco, and I would say that we have approxi- 
mately five such allotments that are in our county. Our allotments 
run from 1 acre or 1.2 or 11% acres, probably, on a 60-acre farm. 

We are very much behind this bill. We think this is a good bill, 
even though we are in that number who have small acreage allotments, 
and we feel that we are justly entitled to raise or rent these allotments 
which we have in order that we might provide a better livelihood for 
our families. 

As far as my individual case, myself, I have 542 acres and I have 
1.8 acres allotment of tobacco and I am not going to try and raise 


or derive my livelihood for my family from my tobacco allotment, | 


but—and I don’t know whether it is fortunate or unfortunate—I am 
superintendent of schools of our county. 

But we see these farmers day by day walking around wondering 
where they are going to have to cure their tobacco when they do have 
a good season, because they are such small farmers and there are so 
few farms—and that is why this problem exists—they do not have 





enough tobacco allotments that would justify them to build tobacco 


barns. 

We have in our county, I think, one of the best quality producing 
areas in the Flue-cured belt. 

At the Farm Bureau meeting last Thursday night it was unani- 
mously approved that the Farm Bureau go on record in support of 
this bill. We do not feel that it will increase production if carried 
out according to the bill and if it is left to the discretion of the county 
committee, we don’t feel that it will increase the tobacco poundage. 
We feel like it would increase the quality rather than the poundage. 
Are there any questions? 

Mr. Assirt. We appreciate very much your giving us that informa- 
tion. I can understand how you would have a real problem in your 
county because of the small allotments. 

Mr. Jones. That is right, sir. We do feel this is a good bill and 
we are urgently in support of this bill. 

Mr. Assirr. Many of our farmers raising dark fired have the same 
acreage problems. We probably have 8,000 farmers handling about 
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8,000 acres of tobacco. Of course, the Fire-cured barn does not cost 
as much as the Flue-cured barn. 

Mr. Jones. About barns, we have approximately three allotments 
for each barn in the county. 

Mr. Asprrr. Any questions? 

Mr. McMixan. I know the problems you have if you are compelled 
to transport your tobacco to these barns at great distances, when you 
haul a load of tobacco you wind up with having a lot of broken stems 
and it does injure the quality of the tobacco very materially. 

Mr. Jones. I think that when we handle the tobacco three or four 
times in order to get it to the barn, you would hurt the quality 10 per- 
cent. 

Mr. McMittan. That is true. 

Mr. Aspirr. Any other questions? Mr. Jennings? 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Chairman, the witness addresses himself to a 
point that is very similar to my situation. We have about 18,000 
farmers to divide 13,000 acres between and so you can see that we are 
getting down to just about the same size. 

Looking at this from the standpoint of the individual farmer, is it 
going to create any economic upheaval to have the man sell his allot- 
ment off earlier in the season and then not have that cash crop, not 
have that income in the fall of the year—is that going to create a 
problem? So many of my farmers depend on this seven-tenths or 
eight-tenths tobacco allotment, that is where he gets his cash money 
from to buy his children’s se hoolbooks and so forth, i in the fall of the 
year. Will it create any problem among your tenants, the small 
family farmers? 

Mr. Jones. Well, it is my opinion that the farmer, the individual 
with the one-tenth of an acre tobacco allotment or even up to 1 acre, 
that he would derive—well, if he was to receive $200 for an acre of 
tobacco, that his dividend from that would be much greater than to 
try tocarry out the practice of growing it. 

“Mr. Jennrnos. You think that is true because it is not ec onomically 
feasible to grow tobacco on such a small base ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is right. . 

Mr. Jenninos. He gained this allotment on the basis of history, 
a history of growing tobacco, did he not, so it must have been eco- 
nomically feasible to grow it then ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Well, at the time when the allotment was established 
it was probably greater than now, by twice as much as at the present 
time. The allotments have been cut and the little man got cut in 
pro portion. 

Mr. Jennings. Is this going to have any effect on your tenant 
ase relationship ¢ 

Mr. Jones. I don’t think so. I don’t believe it will unless the 
tenant—well, it should tend to improve it because lots of times they 
get kind of provoked at their neighbors, when one of them comes up 
with a load of tobacco and says, ty ill you please let me put it in your 
barn? I have no place for putting it in. I have hung it in oak trees 
for 2 or 3 days.” 

And if they do take it in, then natur ally if you crowd the tobacco 
past a certain extent, then sometimes you sweat the tobacco and your 
grade declines—and so we feel that it would not have any effect along 
that line, and, if anything, it would be better public relations. 
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Mr. Ansirr. Are there any other questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Aspirr. We thank you very much 

Mr. Doxe. Excuse me, may I ask one question with reference to 
these allotments—well, I don’t want to ask a question but to say this 
with reference to that question about the allotments, that they were not 
derived from history, most of the allotments came "from new growers, 
you take the grower of tobacco who grew it and he had less than 4 
acres, of course, that would have given them a greater acreage, but 
the cut came in on new grower allotments, provided by act of Congress, 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much. That exhausts the list of wit- 
nesses that has been handed me. We do want to hear from the rest 
of you. That gentleman over there. 





STATEMENT OF T. 0. THOMAS, GILCHRIST COUNTY 


Mr. Tuomas. My name is T. O. Thomas and I am from Gilchrist 
County. 

Mr. Apsirr. How much tobacco allotment do you have? 

Mr. Tuomas. 2.4 acres. I believe in my county that I am just about 
as large a grower as there is in the county with that 2.4, too. 

I think that if Congress re: ally wants to do something to help the 
farmer, and I am talking now about the little farmer, the small fellow, 
the little farmer, and I am not talking about the 5 or 6 or 7 acre 
farmer, I am talking about the little farmer, I think they ought to 
increase his acreage up to a barn, and then he can grow his tobacco 
and make out but, as it is, my neighbors and all—well, if he can rent 
my neighbor's tobacco allotment, because he has got 114 acres and I 
have got 2.4 and the next one has 1.3, then he is entitled to make a liv- 
ing the same as I am, and so, therefore, I believe the proper thing 
would be to increase the little farmer’s acreage, leaving the others as 
is, because he is getting along and—— 

Mr. Aspirr. Then what do we do with the surplus? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you are going to have the surplus anyway from 
these different causes like fertilizing and all, and irrigation. 

Also, there is the different practices, and there is the type of soil— 
let me tell you, in other words, I started growing tobacco in 1927, and 
I could grow 900 pounds of tobacco. And tod: ay I can grow up toa 
ton on the same soil the way it is done now. So you are going to have 
your surplus. 

Now, when you take this idea and when you add your acreages 
together, people are not going to try to over produce e, they will not try 
to get overproduction, that is not the motivation behind the thing, 
but if I can get more acreage then I am going to be trying to be grow- 
ing more, therefore, I am going to put on more fertilizer and I am 
going to grow more tobacco—that is what I got to say in answer to 
the question about the surplus. 

And, now sir, I would like to see the little farmer get increased up 
to 3 acres because he has a barn—most of the people in my county 
have a barn, but when he has to cook out that tobacco in his own little 
barn, it costs as much to cook out a 4- or 5-acre allotment—I got that 
turned around, the little fellow, his costs are as much for his small 
allotment as for the 4- or 5-acre tobacco man. 
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So, if you are going to do any thing to help the little farmer, then 
in my opinion it ‘would be to increase his acreage. The farmer who 
has got 4 or 5 acres, he can live off of it, and he can drive a nice auto- 
mobile and he can buy a nice tractor, and he can do that if he is a 
good farmer, but the little farmer—well, like the ones that I know 
of, like I have a neighbor worth one-t tenth of an acre of tobacco, one- 
tenth of an acre, Well, I have another friend over there in the county, 
and they tell me, and I don’t know how true it is, that he has 50 acres 
of tobacco. Well, now, that man can still go out and rent John Doe’s 
tobacco, and he can irrigate that, and when he does, he is going to 
increase the poundage and increase his earning ¢ apacity. 

Mr. McMinnan. Right on that point, in my “district some people 
have 60 acres of tobacco, but he has a dozen tenants and each tenant 
only has 2 or 3 acres and so, of course, when you cut his tobacco allot- 
ment, you put one or several families out of business, and you cut it 
more and you put additional families out on the road. I mean, when 
aman has a large tobacco acreage, he usually has a number of fam- 
ilies to support. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true, but that is capital, I would say, because 
ifa man has 50 acres, he is entitled to make $50,000 against my $500— 
well, is he any more entitled to it than Iam? In other words, when 
Iam talking about a little farmer, talking about tobacco, now, I have 
got 280 acres of land, and I have got 2.4 acres of tobacco, and like 
I say, I am nearly as large as any tobacco grower in my whole county, 
so I don’t see where silly’ s bill—I realize it is going to help some, 
but on the other hand, if somebody is going to grow tobacco on my 
plac e, and I cannot make any more than my neighbor to start with, 600 
or 700 pounds per acre, and I am producing already, and he rents it 
and he is already making 1,700 or 1,800 pounds— then, you see, I would 
be hurting myself—because what are we going to do with the surplus 
tobacco that is grown because I produce more than the man I rented 
from would / 

Mr. McMiiuan. I believe, sir, that it would be wonderful if every- 
body could have 4 acres of tobacco and everybody could live much 
better. But the trouble is: What are we going to do with all of this 
tobacco? ‘That is the problem we are faced with today. ; 

Mr. Thomas. Well, I don’t believe that my friend—let me say this: 
You are not going to cut your poundage. [f I am actually going to 
use that land and rent it, I am going to produce what I can on it. 

Mr. McMinian. And so if we give everybody 3 acres, and everybody 
is going to grow on it, then we will have tobacco coming out of our 
ears. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true. And I don’t know that I would be in 
favor of that kind of a deal, but here I am talking about the little 
farmer who has got maybe one-tenth of an acre or seven-tenths of an 
acre and who has got a family that he is trying to support on that 
kind of an acreage. 

Mr. McMixan. The first year I was in Congress I think I intro- 
duced a bill to make the minimum acreage for the tobacco grower 4 
acres, so that everybody could plant 4 acres. But before I got 
through, they proved to me that there would be too much tobacco pro- 
duced in the United States if my bill became law. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I think this could produce more, because I am 
going to produce as much as my own farm. 
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Mr. Assrrr. Congressman Matthews? 

Mr. Matrruews. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the testimony he is 
giving. I will say that I know that the members of this subcommittee 
are just as much in sympathy with the idea of the bill as we are, but 
I do want to sell, again, if I may, the good points of my particular bill, 

I was hoping that it would help the little farmer in my district, 
with less than 114 acres. If he is tied down to cultivating that, 
he cannot become a large enough unit to make money out of that, and 
I am just hoping that if we could get this bill passed and if he could 
go to somebody with 114 acres or 1 acre and put his on the next plot 
of ground and could have his 3 or 4 acres together, then he would have 
enough actually to make profitable production. 

So, I am pleading with the hope that I can get you for me on this 
bill, because I do sincerely believe it will help the little farmer—it 
may not doas much as we would want to do. 

But as the bill says, the county committee could make some kind of 
arrangements to take care of individual production, so that if it is an 
irrigated acre as compared to one that has not been irrigated, they 
could downgrade it, you might say, a little bit. 

This is going to cause some technical details. It is going to cause 
some bookkeeping, but what I am earnestly hoping we can do is to 
get something tangible that I believe will really save our little farmer. 
And so I really do hope that you stick with us on this bill, and I do 
believe that if it is passed it will really help the little farmer. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, if I were to go out and pay the man that has got 
1 acre, for example, if I would pay him $100 just for his tobacco, what 
I am actually doing, in my book, is only increasing mine—I mean, 
what I am really doing is giving him a wager on his tobacco and I am 
really helping T. O. Thomas. In other words, I am still helping 
T. O. Thomas because that looks to me about what it amounts to. In 
other words, if you take the man who has got—and there are some 
in our county, I understand—who have got a lot of means, they can go 
out and buy and rent several hundred acres, if they can get enough 
people to work it, because they have got the capital; but I cannot do 
that. 

I would rather see a man, personally, get three acres all across the 
board—give every man 2 or 3 or 4 acres. I do not want to see the 
tobacco production increased, but I do want to see the acreage in- 
creased for the really little farmer. 

Mr. Azsirr. If you give every farm, as you say, as much as 3 
acres—— 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe that the farmer is entitled to make a living; 
he has a wife, and he has an afflicted daughter, say, and yet the county 
committee only gives him one-fifth of an acre—— 

Mr. Aspirr. And are you undertaking to say who would buy all of 
this tobacco from the 2 or 3 acres? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, no. But I do say he is entitled to have an al- 
lotment that will help support him and his family. 

Mr. Assirrt. I ask if you want to vote out the whole program—but 
a lot of them would rather have the program, and we cannot afford 
to support a bill whereby the Government is going to underwrite the 
buying of all tobacco so that every farmer can get 3 acres; that cannot 
be done. 

You must realize that the farm population now has been reduced 
to something like 12 percent of the whole population and it has become 
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a minority, decidedly so, and if we are going to have controls, we can- 
not expect the Government to come in and take all of the surplus year 
after year and increase it. 

Mr. Tuomas. That if a man already has 15 acres—you are going 
to have limits on it; in other words, if he has 8 or 10 or 15 or 150 
acres, he can still rent it. 

Mr. Aspsirr. Then you are advocating that the man that has the 
tobacco allotment would keep it and the other man would get 3 acres— 
this little man? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think that each man ought to keep his tobacco al- 
Jotment and grow it. I think if he has an allotment, he ought to grow 
it, and he should have enough to make a livelihood for his family. 

Mr. McMiitay. I think that about the only way that we can do 
that would be to increase the population so as to get more people 
smoking cigarettes; also have our own Government official overseer 
use more efforts in promoting the sale of U.S. tobacco. 

Mr. Agsirr. Any questions, Congressman Matthews? 

Mr. Marruews. I have one observation. As you know, we can 
rent another man’s tobacco allotment now. What my bill is trying 
to do is to make it easy for the little man to rent it so that instead of 
going over to a farm that is 5 or 10 miles or more away, my bill pro- 
poses that you can put it right with your acreage of tobacco on your 
own land, and I just want to be sure we had that in mind. 

Mr. Chairman, before we call the next witness, I wish I could ac- 
knowledge and introduce for the record all of the distinguished people 
who are here. I know that our State legislators, many senators and 
representatives have expressed an interest in this, and I know that 
one of them is here, the Honorable Mr. McAlpin, of Hamilton County. 
I am, indeed, very glad to see him here. Joe, do you see any of your 
other colleagues? I know that they are all interested. 

I just wanted to be sure to introduce our Senators and Representa- 
tives, Mr. Chairman. We have so far heard from about five or six 
of our counties. Fourteen of the fifteen counties in my Eighth Dis- 
trict grow Flue-cured tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a telegram from the Honorable Eugene 
Mugge, and I would like to read it. It is addressed to the chairman of 
the Florida Farm Bureau Tobacco Committee : 


Sorry unable to attend meeting. We would like for you to support Matthews 
bill, H.R. 8819. Stress need to leave judgment of productivity of farm in hands 
of county ASC committees. Please forward to Congressman Matthews. 

Eugene Mugge, Lamar Andrews, T. S. Studstill, Joe S. Reams favor the pro- 
posed tobacco law as prepared. Impossible to attend meeting. 


EUGENE MUGGE. 


I would like, Mr. Chairman, for permission to include that in the 
record. 

Mr. Appirr. Yes. 

(Telegram referred to follows:) 

GREENVILLE, Fua., October 23, 1959. 

Lacy DOKE, 
Chairman, Florida Farm Bureau Tobacco Committee, 
Suwannee County Farm Bureau, Live Oak, Fla.: 


Sorry unable to attend meeting. We would like for you to support 
Matthews bill, H.R. 8819. Stress need to leave judgment of productivity of farm 
in hands of county ASC committees. Please forward to Congressman Matthews. 

BHugene Mugge, Lamar Andrews, T. 8. Studstill, Joe S. Reams favor the pro- 
posed tobacco law as prepared. Impossible to attend, 


EUGENE MUGGE. 
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Mr. Matrruews. And before we have the next witness, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wouid like to thank our good friend Randy Mai for bringin 
Congressman Jennings over here. I saw Randy in the audience, an 
I want to tell him that we appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank you, Mr. Matthews. 

Who is the next person who wants to speak ? 


STATEMENT OF T. D. MOCK, SUWANNEE COUNTY 


Mr. Ansirr. Give your name for the record and where you are from, 
please. 

Mr. Mock. T. D. Mock, Suwannee County. 

Mr. Asprrr. How much tobacco allotment do you have? 

Mr. Mock. I have seven-tenths of an acre. 

Mr. Aspitr. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Mock. 

Mr. Mock. The gentleman over here is asking questions about, I 
think, pertaining to what I have to say, and that is the reason I got 
up to say it here, and that is whether or not I rented what I had on 
my place, 5.2 acres of tobacco, I rented and I planted—well, there were 
four different patches and the way it all wound up, I spent my time 
running from one field to the other, and hauling and what with every- 
thing all put together it cost me $400 an acre to put it on the platform, 
the warehouse floor. 

And my point is, that if it had all been on my place in one batch, 
then it would only run me about $300 an acre, and I think that is an 
advantage to having it where you can keep it all together and plant 
it in one place. 

Mr. McMirran. And I expect that if you added your own labor 
at the regular wage rate, it would have cost you more than $400? 

Mr. Mock. You mean counting my own labor? 

Mr. McMiruan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mock. I never count my own labor. 

Mr. McMinian. That is the way I thought it was. The reason I 
asked was to have the record show that if you counted your family’s 
labor at the average cost of labor then your cost for raising the tobacco 
per acre was nearer $800 than $400. 

Mr. Mock. Well, I got by a little cheaper than that, it cost me $500, 
but I figured that if it was all in one batch, I could get by with $300. 

Mr. Aperrr. Well, you would have grown more poundage than 
you have now, is that it ? 

Mr. Mock. No, 1 just would have better quality tobacco. 

Mr. Aspirr. Your tobacco could get better attention ? 

Mr. Mock. That is right. 

Mr. Asprrr. Are there any other questions? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Apsirr. Well, we certainly do want to thank you very much for 
your information. Is there anyone else who wants to be heard ? 

Mr. Mock. Thank you, that about covers what I was trying to say. 

Mr. Assrrr. Somebody over here wanted to be heard. Will you 
come forward, please / 
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STATEMENT OF ALBERT REAMS, MADISON COUNTY 


Mr. Assrrr. Give us your name and where you live, for the record, 
please. 

Mr. Reams. Albert Reams, from Madison County. 

Mr. Assrrr. What is your ‘tobacco acreage 4 

Mr. Reams. I have a little over 20 acres. 

Now, gentlemen, I think that there is one point that is being over- 
looked, in my opinion, with all of this talk and discussion and conver- 
sation here about the 1- and 2- and 3-acre men, and that is this, I 
feel in my opinion that one question there is that they should be 
asked of those men, that is, how long have they been growing tobacco ? 

Now, my acreage comes off of 12 farms and the smallest acreage 
of any farm is three-tenths of an ac re—you understand, I am for this 
bill 100 percent—and my largest acreage on any one farm at present, 
since the cut, would be 4 acres. Originally it was seven. 

Now, when you come to classes, you have the class of a man who has 
got 20 or 40 or 60 or 100 acres, but if you break that down, you will 
find that he is still in the 1- and 2- and 3-acre class. 

Now, as I understand it, your allotment is based on history and your 
biggest acreage comes from your biggest history or your longest 
history, and my point is that if there is an increase for the 2-acre 
man, then there Soul be an increase for the 20- or 30-acre man and 
inmy case, if they were to get this increase, talking about your smaller 
farmer—well, I am nothing but a smaller farmer myself—I mean, 
where I have all of my farms on the one worksheet, I would break 
every worksheet and get myself back to the 1. 3-aere class, to bring 
myself up to the 2- or 3-acre level, if that would be the case, but I 
think that the histor vy of most of your larger farmers shows that it 
comes from the smaller farms, that they have accumulated over a 
riod of time or that they have already leased or rented—I don’t 
oe that I am making myself clear. 

The reason that I ms: ide this remark was that so m: iny times you have 
gotnew growers. You know, we have had rigid controls on allotments 
for a number of years, and it has been hard for the new grower to 
break into this tobacco-producing game. When a farmer has been 
growing for 5 or 6 years, then I think he is entitled to 3 or 4 acres— 
and I would love for him to have it. you understand, but he does not 
have the history to warrant him having that additional acreage. 

Not only that, but whenever they cut our allotments, don’t you go 
around thinking that the man with the few extra acres don’t feel it 
when there is a cut. When they cut you 2 or 3 acres at a time, that is 

& pretty good lick, 

That is all I got to say along that line unless you want to ask some 
questions. 

Mr. Anerrr. What is your total land acreage, approximately ? 

Mr. Reams. T couldn’t answer that, because I have my own per- 
sonal farm, and I have 1,700 acres in the farm, and when that. farm 

was bought, it had a 7-acre allotment in tobacco and since all of the 

48094—59——4 
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other cuts the allotment is down now to roughly a little over 4 Acres, 
but I have consolidated some of my other smaller farms and I have 
maintained a decent acreage for the tenants. 

Mr. Aserrt. How many tenants do you have to operate that acre- 
age? 

Mr. Reams. I have three or four there at present. That is all that 
I have to say, but I want to make one remark, though. 

Mr. Jennings asked questions about selling a tobacco allotment. JI 
am definitely not for selling any tobacco allotments, but I think there 
are cases in your counties whe ‘re allotments should be disposed of in 
some way. 

I know, for example, in my own particular section in Madison 
County, of outsiders that have come in and bought up 300 or 400 acres 
and palnted it 100 percent in grass, and they have a 2- or 3-acre to- 
bacco allotment, and they don’t want the tobacco allotment and so 
they don’t want to turn it back to the county, either, and they want a 
particular individual or a particular friend to have that tobacco and 
so I think that there should be means for that tobacco allotment to go 
wherever the two different parties would like for it to go with county 
committee approval. 

Mr. Assitr. Well, would it not add to your surplus of just that 
much ? 

Mr. Reams. No, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Why wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Reams. It would not. 

Mr. Aspirr. It is already being produced ? 

Mr. Reams. Yes. 

Mr. Aspirr. I thought you said he was going to put it all in grass, 

Mr. Reams. Well, if it could be transferred to another farm, I 
mean. 

Mr. Aserrr. He would transfer that and thereby he would create 
that much more surplus ? 

Mr. Reams. No, sir; it is already being produced. In other words, 
they rip up 3 or 4 acres of grass each year and plant that much allot- 
ment to keep it alive, keep from losing it. 

Mr. Apssirr. Are you predicating it on the fact that each man that 
puts all of his farm in grass should be allowed to sell or transfer the 
tobacco allotment? 

Mr. Reams. Well, I think that in a case like that they should be 
allowed. 

Mr. Azssirr. Well, if they do that, would it add to the surplus? 

Mr. Reams. No, sir. The farmer is just trying to keep that allot- 
ment alive. 

Well, I do have just one more remark that I might as well take the 
chance to make while I am here, and that is on this i irrigation business. 

I have been irrigating, you know, for a number of years, on one farm 
I have been irrigating roughly for 8 years, and out of those 8 years, 
in 6 of those years I have not needed irrigation, and my neighbors 
who are on nonirrigation, have beaten me in quality and tonnage, 6 
out of the 8 years. And in the last 3 years, my neighbors that don’t 
have irrigation have beaten me in quality and in tonnage and I have 
not had to use it, I have not had any use for it that time and the only 
time that irrigation is useful is, possibly, for your unusually dry 
years, and so don’t get the idea that that is where your surplus is 
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coming from, beeause it is definitely not, because in your dry years, 
you can increase for that year, but im the normal year or when when 
you have been excessively wet, it does not. 

Mr. Apprrr. Mr. Jennings, did you have a question ? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Just so we can get a better picture of the type of 
farmer who is growing this tobacco, I believe that Mr. Todd said 
that there were 7,025 allotment and that there were 15,000 acres, in 
round figures. Do you have any information, Mr. Todd, as to how this 
is broken down ¢ 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JenniNGS. Would you give us that for the record, that is, how 
many farmers you have with about 20 acres and how many have 15 
and so on; is that the way you have it broken down ? 

Mr. Topp. Do you want Florida or U.S. figures? 

Mr. Jenninos. Florida. 

Mr. Topp. In Florida there is one allotment in excess of 50 acres. 
There is only one farm in the entire State of Florida which has an 
allotment more than 50 acres, and that is 78.92 acres. 

There are 648 allotments of one-half acre or less—suppose I use 
round figures. 

Mr. Jenninas. Yes; that will be all right. 

Mr. Topp. About 400 allotments from 0.51 to 1 acre. There are al- 
most 3,000 allotments of from 1.01 to 2 acres. 

Mr. Jennrncs. How many? 

Mr. Topp. 2,974, to be exact. That is the largest group in any 
single category. 

Mr. JenninGs. From 1 to2 acres. 

Mr. Topp. Yes. From 2 3, there are about 1,200 ; from 3 to 4, 550; 
from 4 to 5, 300; from 5 to 6, 154; from 6 to t, 83; 7 to 8,53;8 to9, 53: 
9to 10, there are 29 farms; 10 to 20, ther re are 78; 20 to 50, 12; and there 
isone over 50, 

Mr. Jennrincs. Well then, as I see it, we are here talking primarily 
about the farmers who have up to 3 acres, are we not ? 

Mr. Reams. Yes. 

Mr. Jennines. Primarily, those would be the people who would 
lease their land to the group that is raising 2 or 3 acres or 3 to 4 acres, 
because, as I understand it, that is more or less the break-even point 
where it would be economically feasible to grow tobacco. 

The question arises in my mind now as to this group that is growing 
less than 1 acre. What type of farmers are they? Are they weneral 
livestock farmers, are they tobacco farmers, are they peanut farmers 
or row-crop farmers or vegetable farmers? Are they tractor farmers 
or are they part-time workers doing farming after 4 o’clock and on 
Saturdays? Just what type of people are they, the majority of them? 

Mr. Reams. In my section most of them work in factories or mills 
and they do their small farming on the side. They do not have much 
acreage, so it is not possible for them to stick 100 percent to farming; 
and so they work somewhere else, mainly, for their livelihood, and they 
grow the small acreage on the side. That is in my particular section, 
you understand. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Well, should some distinction be made between those 


' who are earning, say, more than 75 percent of their livelihood from 


other than farm income and those who are making 75 percent of their 
income or more from farm income? 
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Mr. Reams. I think not. He has left the farm because it is not 
profitable for him to maintain farming 100 percent. 

Now, on the small allotments, I wish there was some provision 
there to increase that. You have got a number of farmers who are 
still in that category that just pool their farms. 

Mr. Jennings. Do you think this bill is going to add to the pro- 
duction of tobacco in towns ? 

Mr. Reams. No, sir. I think that it will make it more economic 
for farmers to grow that tobacco. At the present time, just like one 
of the gentlemen has pointed out, they run around from farm to 
farm. It would be more economical for him to grow it all on one 
farm. As far as producing any more, I cannot see where it would 
cause us to produce any more. 

Mr. Jenninos. So, then, what you are saying, in so many words, is 
that the larger farmer who can combine his acreage will be no more 
productive than the smaller farmer who is producing his smaller acre- 


age at this time? 


Mr. Reams. I think not. In my case, many of my friends have been 
beating me, in other words. 

Mr. Jennrnos. I think that is an important point that we will give 
some consideration to in this bill. 

Mr. McMuzan. Will my colleague yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Sure. 

Mr. McMuan. I think most of the savings that will be made by 
enacting the Matthews’ bill will be in curing the tobacco. I don’t 
believe that it will be in growing the tobacco; I don’t think they will 
produce any additional tobacco if this proposed legislation becomes a 
law. 

Mr. Reams. I don’t want to take up any more of your time now, Mr. 
Chairman, but are you going to have a roundrobin discussion? I 
understood that you would. 

Mr. Axzsirr. Well, we are going to adjourn for lunch in a few 
minutes, but we will be coming back, and everyone will have a chance 
to say what he wants and ask any questions he wants to ask then. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you. 

Mr. Axsirr. This gentleman over here, will you come forward, 
please, sir? 


STATEMENT OF J. B. SALE, MADISON COUNTY 


Mr. Ageirr. Would you give your name and where you are from, for 
the record, please, sir. 

Mr. Sate. J. B. Sale, Madison County. 

Now, I am asking, with reference to this bill, to know if my under- 
standing is correct. or not, is the purpose of the bill on leasing and 
renting the allotments—I think that with reference to Mr. Matthews’ 
bill that the majority of the people in my area think that is the pur- 
pose of the bill, that it is for the 2- and 3-acre allotments, is it not— 
or are we talking about leasing and renting with the purpose of—and 
I think that this is the purpose of the bill, so there could be one central 
barn for the tobacco, for it all to be on one farm so as to let. each 
farmer in that is around that barn, and they will in turn be together 
and it will give all the improvement in this way, that the family can 
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harvest all of the tobacco and work together, and that in the light of 
that, it will increase the quality and still cut down on the cost of pro- 
duction. Well, that is my idea and opinion on the thing, and I think 
that is the purpose of this bill, to let everybody grow it, and that it is 
for the smaller people in that area to get that allotment, because you 
don’t want any of these wholesalers to be coming in and getting it; you 
want to keep that employment in that county, have them all w orking 
together as a community. 

Mr. — How much tobacco allotment do you have? 

Mr. Sate. I have a combination worksheet with my father and 
my self. and it is, I think, 14.4. 

Mr. Ansrrr. And your idea was sort of having three or four families 
growing tobacco on one farm and using the one barn to cure it ? 

Mr. Saxz. Yes; that is the purpose of combining it together, so as 
to save all of this running around here and there and just working 
together all the way through. 

Mr. Jennrnos. I would like to have Mr. Matthews address himself 
to that point, because I think possibly I have been misled or mis- 
understood. 

Mr. Appirr. I think that isa good suggestion that Mr. Jennings has 
made. 

Would you, Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. Marruews. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have discussed here many 
different aspects of the tobacco program and I thought that I had 
made the purpose clear, the main purpose of the bill, but with your 
permission I would like to repes it it. 

Under the present law, of course, we have the right to rent some 
tobacco allotment, that is, if a man has 114 acres and he has a chance 
to get another 114 acres he can. Now, it may be 10 miles away. 

What. this bill is trying to do is to provide means so that instead 

of going 10 miles away he could put the extra acreage right by the 
other 114 acres. That is about as simple as I could explain it. 

Mr. Aspirr. In other words, you can have it now, but then they can 
move it right over? 

Mr. Marrnews. Yes. 2 

Mr. Jennrnos. I think that Mr, Sale had the same idea in mind. 
He expressed it a little bit differently, but it is still the same idea, so as 
to make it easier and more practical and so that it would be a cheaper 
way to produce the tobacco, with the same amount of tobacco being 
produced. 

Mr. Axnsrrr. Is a anything else you would like to tell us, sir? 

Mr. Sarr. Well, I didn’t mean to be bumping the bill around and 
maybe missing the purpose- 

Mr. Jennrnes. We appreciate your remarks. 

Mr. Sarr. It don’t make any difference whether the neighbors want 
to grow around his barn, if you have two or three of them that want 
to bring it in, but just combining it together. 

This particuls ar farm that I have referred to, mine and n iy father’s, 

I think it had 32 acres at one time, on this p: wrticular far m, of tobacco. 

I don’t believe I have anything more to say. 

a Arprrr. Well, we certainly do thank you. 

Ge mntlemen, you know we have been invited to luncheon at 12:30, 
and we are going to accept that invitation. 
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We will be back here at 1:30 to resume the hearings, and we will 
allow all of you people plenty of time. We want to hear everybod 
that wants to be heard, and if we cannot finish, although I w ill have 
to leave, Billy Matthews and Mr. McMillan are willing to stay tonight 
as long as anybody wants to talk. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p.m., a recess was taken to 1:30 p.m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 1:30 p.m.) 

Mr. Assirr. The subcommittee will come to order and the hearing 
will proceed. 

Mr. McClane, I understand that you have something you would 
like to say. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS K. McCLANE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
FLORIDA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. McCuane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Tom McClane, executive vice president. of the Florida Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

[I have just two things that some people have suggested during the 
noon hour that probably should be in the record. 

First, the representative from Lafayette County, in Congressman 
Matthews’ district, had to go home and he has asked me to get into 
the record that the Lafayette County Farm Bureau voted unani- 
mously last week in support of this bill. 

The other thing—and I did not hear it mentioned here—is that one 
of the things that the bill has been criticized for was the possibility 
of extra work imposed upon the county and the State ASC oflices and 
the resulting possible confusion. 

I would like to report to this subcommittee that our tobacco com- 
mittee, the Florida Farm Bureau Federation Tobacco Committee, had 
studied that angle of it very carefully, and that committee has had a 
world of experience in the handling of these programs, and _ they 
were unanimously agreed that there would be little, if : any, ade litional 
burden, administrative burden, on the county or State ASC offices, 
and it might even result. in less expense to them because of the fewer 
farms that would have to be measured, and that sort of thing. 

As far as confusion is concerned, we think that one of the good 
phases of the bill, as it is now written, is that a signed agreement 
must be entered into between both parties and be filed with the 
county committee, so it is a matter of permanent record, each year 
It cannot be signed for more than 1 year; it must be renewed with 
the approval of the county committee and all of those forms and all 
can be put in each of the farm’s folders, so that there should be no 
confusion at a later date. 

Those are the only two items I have, unless there are some questions. 

Mr. Aspirr. Thank you very much, Mr. McClane. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Marruews. I would just like to say that I appreciate particu- 
larly the testimony to the effect that your great tobacco committee 
feels that the administration of this program will not be very difficult, 
and that it is your feeling that the administration of it will not be 
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difficult or cause any confusion. I think that is very fine, and I thank 
you so much. 

Mr. Assirr. Will you come around, Mr. Brown? I understand you 
have something to say. 

Would you give your name and where you are from for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. BROWN, SUWANNEE COUNTY 


Mr. Brown. Robert. R. Brown, Suwannee County. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this privilege. This is one meet- 
ing where I did not intend to say anything, but I have gotten very 
interested about this two-tenths and 1- and 2 2-acre contracts. That is 
an expensive way, I think, of growing tobacco. 

Up until the controls came along, and when the plantings were 
about 10 or 12 acres, and that was at the time when I had my boys 
with me and we could handle that very nicely, and we did, and then 
in 1931 I had a very bad year and 1932 didn’t look any better to me, 
so I didn’t plant any tobacco in 1932. Then when the controls had 
come, why, I got a questionnaire asking how much tobacco I would 
like to have, and I told them how much I had been planting, and, of 
course, I expected to be cut by not having planted that year, and I 
told them in my answer that if they give me less than 4 acres, why, 
just give it to somebody else, because I “just didn’t want to be bothered 
with less than 4 acres, because, for convenience, you have to have : 
barn and for oo reason, and all them other reasons, I didn’t want 
no planting smaller or less than 4 acres, and I thought that anyone 
that was doing that or even less fase ths at, on 2 acres, I think that 
he is doing it to his own harm, because I wouldn’t have that little 
acreage myself, that was the way I was feeling about it. 

In 1931, as I said, I got a bad year, and I got less than half of my 
fertilizer cost. out of that field crop, not to speak about the labor and 
the seed and all. And so I think the man with less than 4 acres, I 
think he has got a hard hill to climb, 

And I have advised my neighbors in my community to work to- 
gether so they won't have to hire labor, because the man thats hiring 
labor has got a pretty fat chance of losing the game and, with the 
smaller acreage, this man, if he has a family to work on it, he can 
accept the smaller acreage, but otherwise he could not do it, and I 
would not have it. 

And I want to ask a question about your bill, Brother Matthews. 
Does the bill say anything about that matter of the smaller acreage, 
any provision ? 

Mr. Marruews. It does not have any definite provision in it about 
acreage, Mr. Brown. As I say, what Iam hoping will happen is that 
the man with 114 acres or less will be able to rent him another 1 or 114 
acres; but there is no specific provision in the bill as to how much 
acreage. 

Mr. Brown, Well, in my particular community, the labor situation 
there is nil right now, and it is not profitable what with that and 
all, and the labor situation is getting very unsatisfactory, and as for 
myself, at my age and with no help. from my family, with my boys 
all gone—and some of them are already coming up and they want to 
rent my acreage for another year, but if this just refers to the small 
acreage, I feel that I am out, and—— 
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Mr. Martruews. No, sir; it does not have any reference to the size, 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, IT am not interested in renting and it being 
planted on my acres and using my barn heretofore—but I want to get 
away from that. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprrr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Next we have Henry Ward. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY WARD, SUWANEE COUNTY 


Mr. Warp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aperrr. Would you just give your name and where you are 
from for the record’s purposes. 

Mr. Warp. Henry Ward, Suwannee County. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, fellow farmers, I think 
it might be well for us, for a few moments, to kind of review this farm 
program, and I want to tell you here and now that I am for this bill 
that Billy has introduced or will introduce into the Congress, and I 
believe that in just a few minutes here that I can prove to everyone 
present that the farmer today, under the present program, is being 
taken advantage of, and he is having things done to him that is not 
being done to other people in other types of endeavor. 

You remember this program that we were operating under, now, 
is one that was instigated back there in the depression years, and then 
I was just a kid back in those times—I grew up during the depression 
years. 

I did not have the advantage of much formal education, and I could 
appreciate that bill of Billy’s, too, because it is brief and it is written 
so that a person like myself can sit down and read it over and under- 
stand it. 

You know, when that program was first instigated giving the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority to regulate the production of tob: acco, 
we could move tobacco allotments, and there have been lots of things 
added to that program and, maybe, taken away from it, but why is it 
today that we cannot move tobacco allotments ? 

Is there anything in this law, except something that Mr. Benson, 
in one of his whims, where he suddenly decided it is not good for farm. 
ers to move tobacco allotments—is there anything else besides that? 
That is the only reason you cannot move them. 

Now we farmers have seen the authority gradu: ally taken away from 
the local committee and passed on to the Sti ite office in “s ainesville and 
passed on from there to Washington. Why is that? I ask you, why 
is it that the committees elected by the local farmers cannot administer 
this program? Can it be that they are not and cannot be trusted? 
That is the only reason, and if there is any other reason, I would like 
for somebody to state it right now. 

I think that history will prove this fact, that high places in govern- 
ment are not immune to corruption. 

I will tell you one of the best ways to keep a man straight. You 
cannot walk up and down these streets in Live Oak and tamper with 
people’s allotments, and one of the best things that I can tell you is 
that you just cannot let these local people handle this situation, be- 

cause the first thing you know, these tobacco allotments will all be on 
one farm—that is what they tell you. But, you know, as I told Mr. 
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Alvin Ramsey, one of the State workers, I have heard of people stealing 
another man’s wife or his daughter or his cattle or his ies tel I never 
heard of a man stealing another man’s tobacco allotment; that is one 
thing you cannot get away with here in Suwannee County. 
[Laughter. | 

You know, as I said awhile ago, I did not go to school much, but 
I was t: aught when I was going to school that we had three branches 
of Gov ernment: the executiv e, ‘the legislative, and judicial branches; 
and that in Congress, their job was to make the law. 

Well, you know, we find today that all three branches of the Govern- 
ment are in this lawmaking business, and it has resulted in confusion, 
and nobody knows what they can do or what they cannot do. 

I tell you, there are some of the things that our forefathers fought 
and died for that we need to hold onto—I’ll tell you that. I think 
that most of us are agreed that we have to have some type of controls 
for tobacco because “well, I remember that when I started growing 
it, that we sold whole crops of it at 5 cents a pound, and we would 
have been better off if we had not planted it, 1 tell you, and during 
those depression years, men, farmers in this area and other farm 
areas, they began to wonder if we could not have a program, if we 
could not have an agreement whereby farmers could work together 
and control production of tobacco. 

Now I am for control of production of tobacco. However, I will 
say this, that any type of control program—it stinks, to start with— 
there ain’t no way that you can powder it up and make it smell good, 
there ain’t no way under the sun where you can administer it so ) that 
it will be fair to everybody. And what we have to do is just do it 
the best that we can. 

I believe that most of us are agreed that it is not good for us 
farmers and it is not good for the Nation as a whole for us to give 
up any rights except what is absolutely necessary. And I contend 
that it is not necessary for Mr. Benson to have the authority to tell 
me, the farmer, where I got to grow my tobacco. 

This year—I have got three boys, and two of them are about 
grown up, and in order to keep those boys busy, we leased about four 

* five different farms, and we had tobacco planted over a 30-mile 
area in four different batches, and it cost us hundreds of dollars just 
in labor and transportation, and other added expenses, that we would 
not have had to undergo had we been able to plant that tobacco on the 
home place. 

Another thing that has happened—most of you fellows, if not all of 
you, know me. I am just a “pore” boy, and I worked for 15 years 
getting to where I was strong enough financially to borrow the money 
to buy me an irrigation system. I worked my heart out, year after 
year, and I have seen my tobacco crop and my other crops burn up 
in the field for lack of rain—and, now, I have got to keep on doing 
it, because Mr. Benson says I got to. 

I want to tell you fellows something. How many of your pay 
checks does Mr. Benson have to burn up before you decided to whip 
him? [Laughter.] 

Well, what is the difference? He is burning up mine, and he is 
taking—oh, I get plenty to eat, but he is actually taking food off 
my table, and can I tell you other instances where farmers in my com- 
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munity, they have lost hundreds of dollars and, in some cases, thou- 
sands of dollars, by having to transport labor and equipment and 
all in order to harvest this tobacco. 

Now I could have grown this crop of tobacco this year all at home, 
and we could have irrigated it, and we could have made a lot more 
money. And I want to show you where it is not only costing me 
money, but it is costing you, that when a farmer fails to produce the 
maximum income off of his farm, I want to tell you that it costs every 
businessman that he does business with, because I don’t care how 
honest a man is, I cannot pay my bills if I don’t make the money. 

T heard mentioned this morning that it costs about $800 to produce 
an acre of tobacco. All right. If it costs that much—I don’t know 
what it costs—but I tell you, it costs me about all I make by it, but 
if it costs $800, then that $800 is divided up among all of the business 
people here, isn’t that right, and if we don’t make it, then they lose 
that income. 

You know, this here taking advantage of people by passing these 
laws favoring one group at the expense of another is nothing new. 

When Jesus was here on earth He found that same thing and here is 
what He hadtosay. Hesaid this: 

And He said, “Woe unto you also, ye lawyers, for ye lade men with burdens 
grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 
fingers.” 

That is in Luke: 46. And so, it is nothing new. 

And I want to tell you something else, that ; actually, Billy, you 
will remember that I talked with you about it 

Mr. Marrnews. Yes. 

Mr. Warp. There are some things in that bill that don’t need to be 
there. Now maybe they have to be in there to be able to get passed— 
I won’t question that, but about all that irrigation is good “for is just— 
well, it just asures you of making a little better crop of tobacco every 
year, but there are farmers around here that beat us that have irriga- 
tion, producing tobacco year after year, and I don’t care, further, 
how much you ‘know about growing tobacco, there are going to be lots 
of years where you don’t make a good crop of tobacco, and I can tell 
you that. 

You know, I think it must be interesting to some of the farmers 
here, because I didn’t know that, and because I always wondered how 
it was possible for the Secretary of Agriculture to get control over our 
business like he does. Well, here is the way he does it. 

He has got a troop of lawyers up there and they write up these here 
laws and these rules and they write up a new set of them every year, 
incidentally, and they are so many and so heavy that you can’t hardly 
tote them, much less read them, and there ain’t nobody that has got 
the time to read them all; there are so much of them. 

All right, now. So he files that in the Federal Register, and if 
nobody protests against it, then it becomes law, and that make him a 
dictator and that gives him absolute power over your farm operations. 

I contend that that is bad, it is wrong, it is evil, and there can’t 
nothing good come out of it. 

I want to tell you something. When Congress passes a law, when 
they get to the end of it, they ought to put a period there, and that 
ought to be it, Brother. 
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Mr. McMinian. You are speaking my language. I agree with 
ou. We certainly permit the executive department to write and 
issue far too many rules and regulations. 

Mr. Matrruews. Amen. 

Mr. Warp. Now then, I have been reading the recent happenings 
in the Supreme Court and that will prove to you that—well, you know, 
if you just give me the right to interpret things as I see fit, then there 
ain’t nothing I can’t get away with. We need to go back a ways, fel- 
lows, and we need to latch on to some of the things that our fore- 
fathers paid a terrible price for. 

You know, one of the things I cannot understand about Mr. Benson— 
and, incidentally, is he represented here today ? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, by Mr. Todd. 

Mr. Warp. Well, I am glad because I want him to take a message 
back—— : 

Mr. Marruews. Henry, I told him that you were going to be very 
nice to him. ale De 

Mr. Warp. Well, he is a big fellow, bigger than me, so I ain’t going 
to—well, all right. ; 

You know, undoubtedly, and I will say this with all seriousness, 
undoubtedly Mr. Benson must be a fine fellow but, you know, there 
is something wrong with him or he is not keeping up with what is 
going on in his office. You know, he gets up and every time he opens 
his mouth, he is getting us in more and I say that every time he writes 
up these rules he is always drawing the noose just a little bit tighter 
around the farmer’s neck. How do you explain that ? 

Let me tell you something. If I want to lose the respect of my 
neighbors and my fellow citizens here in Suwannee County, I can 
start preaching one thing and practicing something else. People 
demand that we be consistent. 

Now Mr. Benson, he is either the biggest liar that the world has 
ever known or he just does not know what is going on in his own office, 
and that is plain talk, but I am telling you right now [banging table 
with fist], it is just about time for us farmers to come together and 
see that there are some changes made in this program. b 

You know, it looks like that is the only kind of force that is recog- 
nized in the world today, it is when people gang together and they get 
what they want. Maybe Mr. Benson don’t know how we feel about 
this thing but I tell you right now—and I hope that his representative 
here will tell him that when he gets back—I have longed for an oppor- 
tunity to tell Mr. Benson just what I am telling this crowd today: 
There are going to be some changes made. 

This bill would have passed last year if it had not been for some 
things that Mr. Benson said and done. He was against it. 

Now [ have told this toa lot of people around my home. I have said 
it before, that he belongs to the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Now what right does he have—he ain’t got no right to make 
laws, his job is to carry out the wishes of Congress and the people; 
isn’t that right? And he ought to tend to his own business. 

I want to show you how they are treating the farmer compared to 
how other people are treated. You know, if you want to see a family 
tore up and disagreeing and fighting among themselves, you just let 
the father in that family start treating one of the boys better than 
he does the other one, and he will lose the respect of the whole family. 
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Allright. Now if you are in any other type of endeavor, regardless 
of what it is, if you are a businessman, you can take a lease and you 

can do anything in the world that you want to with that business. If 
you want you can sell part of it and move it across to the other side 
of the United States, if you want you are at liberty to do so if it is 
profitable to you. 

But, if you are a farmer, brother, that is a different story. You 
might be able to rent a tobacco allotme and LI heard this statement 
made here this morning that under the present law you could rent a 
tobacco allotment, you can and in some cases they let you move it, 
if you want to tell a lie to the first. question that they ask you, if you 
are trying to move and to make this worksheet combination, in order 
to move your allotment, Brother, there ain’t never been but one reason 
and that is the only reason and they know that and that is the reason 
that they put it in there because you can do anything else you want to 
without making that combination with that farm but, you know, here 
a few years ago my brother and myself—well, we leased several farms 
and they asked me that question when we went to apply for that com- 
bination. 

And I asked them, “Can you think of any other reason why we 
would be applying for this combination? Anything else we want to 
do with those farms we can do it without asking you. 

And so the fellow says, “Yes, but, Henry, if you say ‘Yes’ to that 
question, they won’t approve it. If you want to make that combina- 
tion, we are going to have to put down ‘No, and we are going to have 
to give them some other reason for making this combination.” 

W ell, we finally worked it out in a way where we felt we could tell 
alittle lieand make that combination. [Laughter.] 

And, you know, right along about that time, that thing was being 
put into effect, and I don’t know who is responsible for iit, it wasn’t 
the farmers, though, to keep people from moving tobacco allotments. 

Me and my brother, we complied with all of their restrictions, all 
of their rules and regulations, except that one and they did not like the 
motive that was in our hearts or in our minds in making that combina- 
tion, and that was the only thing wrong with it. 

Well, they were moving their allotments in other commodities and 
they were moving them in this county and, you know, we got that 
tobacco—in fact, we already harvested it one time and we had some 
tobacco curing in several barns when we got that registered letter 
that said, “Sorry, but we would have you grow that tobacco on the 
farm where you rented it”—well, Brother, that has us backed up ina 
corner and so we met with the county committee and they told us, 
“Boys, there ain’t a bit of need in the world of us OK’ing it because 
when we send it down to Gainesville they will have no ‘part of it.” 

And so I said, “OK, I will go right down and talk with them.” 

Well, now, I was busy and it cost me lost time that was valuable 
to me at that time of the year, but I had to go because we had too 
much at stake. 

Now, their contention down there at Gainesville was that we wasn't 
carrying on anormal farming operation on those farms. 

Well, now, I said to them, I says, “Well, what is a normal opera 
tion? If you will just tell me I will try to do it because I am in trou: 
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tobacco and if you take it, what am I going to do? My life savings 
is at stake.” 

Now, whether it is right to go ahead and rent land or—well, I don’t 
know. I was just brought up, you know, when‘I was brought up it 
wasn’t like it is here today ; when I went off to do a day’s work, 
Brother, my father said, ' ‘Listen, if you are getting paid,” and I was 
getting about 50 cents a day, he says, “You go over there and give 
them a good day’s work.” 

I was brought up to believe and to feel that it was a disgrace to be 
slothful and lazy and that it was honorable to be honest. 

And so I told these State committeemen down there, I says, “You 
just tell me what a normal farming operation is and I will try to do 
it.” 

Well, they done a lot of talking and I done a lot of listening but 
they didn’t tell me what a normal farming operation was and they 
ain’t told me yet what a normal farming operation iS. 

And so I asked them, “Now,” I says, “I am in trouble.” I says, 
“You tell me what is proper and how many acres to grow on those 
places and I will try to doit.” 

And so they says, “No; we are not allowed to tell you that.” 

And so I will tell you what is nor mal around my place; whenever 
I decide to do something well, that is perfectly normal for me to go 
ahead and do it, and so L tells them, I says, “I will now tell you what 
we plan to do with these farms. I plan to plant some oats, rye, some 

fall crops where we won’t have to take row crop equipment, and 
ie these places a long way away from home and we feel that we 
can work more efficiently lke that,” I says and—well, it just hap- 
pened that there was one farmer on that committee and he says, 
“Brother, that is enough for me; we better put an OK to this thing.” 

And so we got back—but if it hadn’t been for that old farmer sit- 
ting on that State committee, I don’t know where we would have been. 

Among other things I told them, “I did not come down here to 
cry on your shoulder but you have all got me back in the corner 
where I have got to fight or either lose everything that I have ever 
worked for; if you ain’t going to let me get my money up there at the 
tobacco market, you ain’t going to get it because I am going to give a 
bond for it and you got to go get it in the courtroom,” and—well, I 
hate to have Uncle Sam—he is a big fellow for me to be thinking 
about taking on, but it was all or nothing with me and I said, “If 
you take this tobacco you might as well t ake everything I got,” and 
so they decided to let us sell the tobacco, 

You know, this here question that we are considering today here 
is just as simple as this; it is a matter of whether a farmer has got 
a right to own and to rent and to sell property. And there is this 
theory going among some of these bureaucrats and what have you 
that the farmer does not own the tobacco allotment. Well, now, if 
I own the land, I must own the tobacco allotment and if I want to 
sell that land I ought to be allowed to sell it and if I want to rent 
it I ought to be able to rent it and to do whatever I please with that 
tobacco allotment as long as we don’t increase the production of 
tobacco. 

I could go on and on and I could tell you a number of things. I 
have got a friend of mine; he rented several farms and he moved the 
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tobacco, and he is one of these here—well, I know what he was and 
I could tell you but I would rather not express it in that language 
that I would have to describe him with right here [laughter], but he 
snooped around and he found that one of these fellows was permitted 
to plant a garden on the farm that he is renting and, do you know 
what, without this fellow knowing anything about it, after he had 
already sold his tobacco—and so they made a case against that fellow 
and they fined him $3,500, and he is just a “pore” country boy. 

Do you know, with all of the millions and billions of dollars that 
Uncle Sam is giving away to everybody in the world, it seems like, 
that once they have it, for him to come in and to take money away 
from a “pore” boy like that, I am telling you, Uncle Sam is scraping 
the bottom of the barrel. I tell you, that kind of stuff makes me mad 
and I can’t help it. 

I told the office down there one day, I says, “I tell you something, 
if one of them fellows comes around there inquiring about my farming 
operations, he better come see me first and I mean that’”—and I got 
to see one of them, too. Oh, he had an FBI set of credentials and 
all, but, you know, he was a fine fellow after he found out how the 
conditions were that we farmers were working under, he felt just 
about like I did; he sure did. 

I tell you something else, another way where we farmers are being 
taken advantage of. If we own a parcel, if two people own a parcel 
of land and they decide to divide it up, they don’t have any right to 
say who gets how much tobacco allotment. 

You know, I told one of the State workers, I told Mr. MacArthur— 
however, I didn’t sympathize with him very much—I don’t see him 
today but if he is here it is all right, and I will tell you something, 
if two people own a piece of land and they decide to divide it up 
and they by mutual agreement work out a plan whereby it is divided 
up and one of them gets to take all of the tobacco allotment and 
another gets none of it—I just want to ask you, whose business is it 
to come in there and say you cannot do it? What right does anybody 
have anywhere that they could come in there and say you can’t do 
that? 

But, no; this same law says, if this fellow dies, why, his heirs can 
come in and divide it like they want to. How much sillier can you get? 

I could goonandon. In fact, I could talk about this thing all eve- 
ning; but I know there are some other people who have got some 
experiences that they want to tell you about. 

But, you know, I think it might be well for us to see what the 
labor unions are able to do by coming together, and I will be using 
facts here, you know. 

Here is one instance of what they can do: I was brought up to 
understand or believe that a day’s work was from sunup to sundown, 
and I still have to work about that way—well, there ain’t many days 
that I don’t make less than 12 hours, and a lot of the time I get in 20 
hours, and I am sure that is the case with most of you. 

But, you know, labor—they don’t own these industrial plants. They 
don’t own the railroads. But here is what they are able to do, and 
maybe this is an extreme case, but it is supposed to be true: 

I think it was in the newspaper that a passenger train going from 
Chicago to New York, that it takes 16 hours and they change crews 
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9 times, and it takes 45 man-days to make that 16-hour trip, and it 
costs approximately $1,260 in labor to get that train from Chicago to 
New York. Now, if you just work 8 hours, and that is enough, a day, 
then it costs $280, ‘or about that figure. 

Now, let me tell you something, farmers, that just goes to show 
you what can be done if you just get together. We see our hogs today, 
we see them selling for practice ally nothing. Why? Is it because 
there are too many hogs? Well, there must not be too much meat, 
or it wouldn’t cost like it does w hen you go down to the market after 
it. If pork chops cost any less when the hogs are just bringing 25 cents 
a pound—well, they tell me they ain’t. I ‘don’t buy the groceries for 
my home, so I don’t know what they are costing. 

‘I tell you there may be a man sitting in this audience here today, 
fellows, that someday farmers will line up behind, and, as Al Jolson 
said at one time, “Brother, you ain’t seen nothing yet. ee 

When you go down to get a beefsteak, then, brother, it is going to 
cost you, and when you get a mess of pork chops it is going to cost you. 

Now you hear it said that farmers ain’t ever going to do that. Well, 
I grant you that maybe not, unless—well, I'll ‘tell you, brother, if the 
Department of Agriculture and them other people keep on browbeat- 
ing the farmers—you know you can just keep on browbeating a good 
man until he will do something drastic, and we are going to see some 
terrible times if there are not some changes made. 

Now, the steel strike that is going on—we see — sitting down in 
smoke-filled rooms dividing the we: and who is 
going to be the one that is paying the bill? The a companies ain’t 
going to pay it. They add it on to the price of steel. 

This steel strike that is going on now is not so much about how 
much money they are going to make as who is the boss. You know, 
if they speed up this here assembly line, then you speed up produc- 
tion; but these here labor unions, they are going to slow it down. 

I remember one farm boy during the war who was working with 
Chrysler Corp., and he said he was not working half as hard as he 
thought he should; but this union man, he come around, and he says, 
“You are doing two men’s work,” and he laughed at him; but directly 
he come back with this other man and was put to work right aside 
of him; they put this other man working beside him. So there was 
two of them doing half a man’s job. 

You know, one of the best w ays for a young fellow to get started 
in farming, and it has always been recognized, i is for him to go out 
and lease a farm or rent it. It is not practical today to go out and 
lease up these farms, if you have got. to go out and go here and yonder 
and cultivate an acre or 2 acres of tobacco here and there. 

And, let me tell you w hi at, I will tell you fellows something. There 
ain’t no law that you can pass, it just ain’t possible to pass legislation 
to keep a man on the farm that has got an acre of tobacco. Whether 
he wants to stay there or not, that ought to be left up to him, and ' 
he can lease this here acre or half acre, or acre and a half, or 2 or : 
acres or whatever of tobacco to somebody else, that ought to be Toft 
up to him, too. 

The court recognizes a lease in some other types of endeavor. Then 
why can’t we have our leases and our agreements recognized by the 
court ¢ 
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All of these things that I have said here today, I have proven them 
to my satisfaction and, brother, I appreciate your giving me this time, 
If you have any questions now you wish to ask me, I w ill give you my 
answers. 

Mr. Ansirr. We certainly thank you for appearing here today. Are 
there any questions / 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Assirr. | certainly thank you again. We are mighty glad to 
have you appear here. 

Mr. Warp. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF D. D. FAIRCLOTH, LEVY COUNTY 


Mr. Assrrr. Would you give us your name and where you live for 
the record, please ? 

Mr. Fatrcvorn. D. D. Faircloth, Levy County. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, this gentleman, who is going to 
testify now, is from the Farm Bureau of Levy County. I would like 
to acknowledge the presence of our Levy County farmers and the 
Levy County Farm Bureau, and I think before the day is out that all 
of our farm bureaus will be represented. 

Mr. Appirr. We are very glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. Fatrcioru. Gentlemen of this committee, it is a pleasure to be 
here and to see all of you farmers here interested in tobacco. 

I want you to know that Levy County is 100 percent in favor of 
Billy’s bill and we hope that he goes through with it and we hope that 
you fellows will help him. 

I know of no way that he can help the little tobacco fellow than this 
bill, what he is doing. 

There is just one “other thing that I hope that he will do when this 
bill is finished, if he will add peanuts and some other allotted crops 
toa bill in this manner. 

I grow tobacco in my section. For the last few years I have had a 
820-acre farm, and I have 2.11 acres of tobacco. 

In the past few years I have been renting my neighbor’s allotments, 
and the expense is almost prohibitive. The only reason I do that is 
because they are not able to grow it themselves because of the expense 
and it helps them to maintain the allotment on their farm. 

If this bill should go through, then we can move that allotment to 
my farm and we can farm it to an advantage to me and I would be 
able to pay them as much rent as now and would save them the allot- 
ment for their farms—so we are interested in this bill and we are for 
the bill. 

Mr. Avsirr. I am sure that Mr. Matthews will continue all of his 
efforts. You are very fortunate in having a man like Billy Matthews 
to represent your interests. 

Mr. Fartrctorn. That is all, sir, and I thank you all. 

Mr. Axnprrr. He has been working very hard for you and he is fight- 
ing hard for you and every time ‘that I see him’ the first thing he 
says and keeps repeating is, “What about my bill? What about my 
bill?” 
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Mr. Farrctoru. Now, if there are any questions you would like to 
ask. 

Mr. Apsrrr. Does anybody have any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you. 

Mr. Marrnews. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the committee, is the Honorable J. W. McAlpin, who is the State 
representative from Hamilton County and who is interested in all of 
our problems of this kind. If there are any other State representa- 
tives, I would appreciate it if you would come forward. We would like 
to have the privilege of meeting you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. McALPIN, STATE LEGISLATOR, 
HAMILTON COUNTY 


Mr. Assirr. We are very glad to have you here, sir. 

Mr. McAtprn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
friends and fellow farmers: 

I want to say right now that this is the best piece of legislation that 
I have ever seen the farmers ask for. It is the start of possibly some- 
thing that will mean a lot to the little farmers. 

I happen to be a small farmer, and I used to rent acreage. But now 
it is almost prohibitive to rent it and have to haul the tobacco and move 
it; but if I can move it over onto my individual farm, I could do it, 
I believe, with advantage to everybody. 

As far as offices and committees—we have got a committee in Hamil- 
ton County, and we have got an office force in Hamilton County that 
is above reproach and I will trust any decision they make, and I will 
be happy with it. 

And I want to commend Congressman Matthews for this wonder- 
ful piece of legislation and I certainly hope that it goes through. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF IRA HORNE, SUWANNEE COUNTY- 


Mr. Asprrr. Would you please tell us your name and where you live, 
for the record, sir? 

Mr. Horne. My name is Ira Horne, Suwannee County. 

I want to send a message to the Honorable Mr. Benson. I want 
tosend Mr. Benson this message, that if this meeting had been helped 
like it might have been supposed to have been helped, it would have 
to be held in the agricultural coliseum or field, and a lot more people 
would have been there because a lot more people would have known 
about it, that it wasn’t known like it should have been. 

Now, I have been talking to farmers and there are big farmers, as 
the gentleman that was here and—and you, Mr. Chairman, have asked 
every one, each farmer, how much tobacco he has. 

Well, I myself grow tobacco on other farms, and I go out to those 
farms to grow tobacco, and it is a problem for me, but I am going to 
tell you, gentlemen, one thing, that if we turn this tobacco loose so 
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that it can go anyplace in this country to any Tom, Dick, or Ha 
that the big businessmen will all get it and take it and the little farmer, 
like some of you, can kiss tobacco goodby except what we have of 
our own. 

I have enough of my own to stay in business but he doesn’t—this 
boy with me, Mr. Robinson, he does not; he has to rent, and if this 
thing goes through—well, he and I both within 3 years will not be 
able to rent 1 acre of tobacco because we will not be able to pay for it. 

You see, most people like me and him have to borrow money for 
the tobacco allotment. I paid for my allotment today and I had to 
borrow money to pay for that allotment; and if that allotment could 
have been moved I would never have gotten the allotment. 

Mr. Jennines. May Linterrupt? Why couldn’t you have gotten it? 

Mr. Horne. Because of the fact that it would have been worth 
enough for some big fellow to get it; he could have paid more than I 
could afford to pay for it. 

Mr. Jennincs. Well, could he not, too, by the same token today ! 

Mr. Horne. He could have paid more. He can finance his business, 
I have to loan the money—I mean borrow it. And if this goes through 
it will be worth more to him, and unless that is changed 

Mr. Matrruews. Mr. Horne, if you will yield to me for just a 
second. I want to say that this bill is not in its final form. 

Mr. Horne. I hope not. 

Mr. Matruews. We need your help and everybody’s help. If you 
have ideas that will help the little farmer, that is what I am pleading 
for, but please do not kill the bill. Let us make suggestions to im- 
prove the bill. 

I just want you to know that I am sympathetic with your problems 
and I am appreciative of your telling us about them and we want to 
get any suggestions and any criticisms. That is why we are here 
having this hearing. 

Mr. Horne. I did not want to hurt anybody’s feelings and 

Mr. Marruews. You don’t hurt our feelings, Mr. Horne, at all. We 
want to hear what you have to say. And please just let me emphasize 
again that we want your suggestions and criticisms and if there is any 
way we can improve the bill, we will welcome it and we all want to 
work together to try to make this something for the little man. 

Mr. Horne. Well, Mr. Matthews, I have al respect for you. I think 
that you are one of the most honorable men I have ever known. And I 
am trying to tell you how this bill will affect me and people like Mr. 
Robinson. 

This bill would not hurt me very much, if any, and possibly it 
could help me. But I have brought this man up to this meeting and 
that was this morning and he is just about ready to cry about this 
bill—and then when I took him home, he wouldn’t even come back. 
And I just want to let you know about that; I am not just standing 
up to tell yousomething just to hurt your feelings. 

Mr. Matruews. And we appreciate that sincerely. 

Mr. Assirr. Your opinions are what we want and you are free to 
express them. 

Mr. Horner. I have this idea, sir, that unless there is some kind of a 
limit—I think, if the allotments should be moved on to the other 
farm, perhaps if it were so done that the man has 2 acres—if he could 
move the 2 or 3 acres on this farm, it might be good. 
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Mr. Axsrrr. In other words, a maximum ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. And it would have to be. Because of the fact 
that people can split their farms all to pieces, it would have to be 
mighty strict, and that would be hard to do. 

Mr. Marruews. But your idea is that we should have some kind of 
a principle that would really insure the little man his opportunity 
and 

Mr. Horne. I think that the idea is a good one—one of the very 
best, but there should be some—— 

Mr. Jenninos. If I may interrupt to ask you: Would you approve 
the transfer if the transfer were made not to exceed 4 or 5 or 6 acres 
of the allotments ? 

Mr. Horne. I don’t know what to think about it. But I do know 
that if we are not careful, we are going to make things mighty tough 
for these small farmers and people like these colored people that have 
small allotments—I don’t know what to think. I am glad you said 
that this is not the finished bill. 

Mr. McMitian. This is just a form of a bill and it can be and most 
probably will be amended before it becomes a law. 

Mr. Horne. I know that. I guess that is so, but I know that there 
are other people who feel the same way I do, but they could not quite 
get, up their courage to come up here and stand up and say this. 

Mr. Appirr. We appreciate your doing so. 

Mr. Horne. It’s something that makes me shake, to get up like this 
and—— 

Mr. Marruews. Well, don’t you shake any more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Horne. I just want you to see the other side of this story be- 
cause all that we have heard is one side. And, like I say, if I have 26 
or 27 acres and a contract on my own land, and if I didn’t have any 
more, I could still make a living. Iam not talking about such a man, 
but I am concerned about that little man. 

Mr. Warp. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question ? 

Mr. Aspirr. Surely. 

Mr. Warp. How much of an allotment do you have? 

Mr. Horne. Sir? There is so much noise down here that I didn’t 
hear you. 

Mr. Warp. How much of an allotment do you have? 

Mr. Horne. Well, I would just rather not say. 

Mr. Warp. Well, that’s all right, but would you answer this one 
question that is in my mind? Could I have this question answered ? 
Would you mind answering this, how the big farmer could afford to 
pay more for the rent of a tobacco allotment than the small farmer? 

Mr. Horne. Well, because he has got a lot more to operate with and 
he takes less risk than the smaller farmer. 

Mr. Assirr. I certainly do want tothank you. Are there any other 
questions ? 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to stress the fact 
that we want the views of everyone who is here and we want every- 
body that wants to, to express his opinions. Please do not be fearful 
because, as Mr. McMillan has said, this is a form of a bill and it is a 
principle that we are trying to work out, something to help the little 
farmer and that is what we are here for and what this bill is designed 
todo. As the author of this bill, my ears are open to everybody and I 
know that I can speak for the other members of this subcommittee. 
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We want to hear everybody’s opinions; we want everybody to express 
what is in his mind and I surely do thank you for your statement here 
today. 

Mr. Ansirr. Are there any more questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 


STATEMENT OF HORACE DEES, HAMILTON COUNTY 


Mr. Assirr. Sir, would you give us your name and where you live, 
for the record ¢ 

Mr. Dees. Horace Dees, Hamilton County. I just have two or three 
words. 

First, I want to say that we, just like everybody in Florida, I think 
that Mr. Matthews is a fine fellow. I just want to speak a word or 
two. 

First, when this other fellow here was talking about how much they 
was renting the tobacco for, in my county I know that there are 
tobacco acres that are renting for $500 an acre this year. I know 
there is one man that has, $500 an acre for tobacco, and that was Mr, 
Glen Scale, maybe you all know him, and I just want to say that the 
little man cannot compete with these big fellows because them people, 
they have got to work in volume to make the money that is, how 
they do it and you don’t make it on just an acre or two. That is all 
I got to say. 

Mr. Appirr. Are you opposing the bill, then ? 

Mr. Ders. No, sir, I am in favor of the bill but they should have 
something put into it like Mr. Horne said, that will hold the acreage, 
that is, what we pay for it, so that the little man would have a chance 
as well as the big fellow. 

Mr. Anzirr. You feel there ought to be some limitations ? 

Mr. Dees. There should. 

Mr. Apssirr. How much one man could rent or the price? 

Mr. Dees. Well, I don’t think there will be too much, rented. 

Mr. Marruews. Horace, let me ask you—and once again, 1 would 
like to say that my mind is open and I am just trying to get informa- 
tion and we want to know how you all feel. Is it your idea by trying 
to put a price in the bill that the price you should pay for rental 
would be a sort of an average price in the county ¢ 

Mr. Ders. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marruews. It would be based on the average price in the 
county; you would want us to try to work it on that basis? 

Mr. Dees. Yes, sir. If you don’t, then the big fellow what wants 
the acreage will pay more and we little ones cannot afford to compete 
with him. 

Mr. Marruews. What would that price be, do you have some kind 
of an idea? 


aie Ders. Well, in fact, I don’t think that a man should pay over 


2.50 an acre—I mean $250. [ Laughter. | 

Ye. Aspirr. Well, we do thank you, Mr. Dees. Are there any 
more questions ? 

(No response. ) 
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STATEMENT OF BILL SMITH, SECRETARY-TREASURER, HAMILTON 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Axsitr. Just for the record, your name and where you live, 
please. aes = 

Mr. Smiru. Bill Smith, and I am the secretary-treasurer of the 
Hamilton County Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am not up here 
now standing as a farm bureau official; I am up here talking as Bill 
Smith, a farmer of H: amilton C ounty. 

I have heard this discussion today with all of the pros and cons, 
some for and some against it, and I would like to state today that I 
happened to sit on the county resolutions committee that helped start 
the ball rolling to get this in the State farm bureau, and so we have 
got this here bill here tod: ry and there is little difference, I believe, as 
you got. it introduced here, and I also sat in the room with the Honor- 
able ‘Billy Matthews with some members from our county, and we 
helped to word this bill for Billy before it was ever introduced. And 
this bill originally came from the Hamilton County Farm Bureau 
with some smaller farmers. 

Now, I am a small farmer in that county, growing several acres 
of tobacco, but they are rented, and the part is in combination and 
part is rented and moved—in other words, I transport my equipment 
from 15 to 18 miles to grow this tobacco and also to cure it and also 
I do my own irrigation. 

It has been stated here that the large grower should pay more for 
the tobacco than the small grower, he is his competitor, but on that 

oint each man should pay as much as the other, there should not 
be a penalty because one man is more efficient, they all should pay 
as much as the others—— 

Voices. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. And we have heard it stated about these large acres 
and he read off these figures where the largest. was, I believe, about 
70 or 78 acres or so. That happens to be in my county. Now, that 
acreage—that allotment is not in one farm but in several farms, and 
in combination. 

The history of our county, the average in our county, even with the 

water that we have had this year, is up to about 1,500 pounds, and the 
average allotment or the tonnage on this 70 acres is running from 
1,200 to 1,300 pounds, and that does not show that the large operator 
can produce any more tobacco than the smaller one, with him havi ing 
1,300 pounds and the average being 1,500. 

So, if you check the records throughout the county, you will find 


that the smaller operators have a better opportunity to make the 
highest earnings than do the larger operators. 


As I stated, I was with Billy ‘before he started this bill in Washing- 


‘ton, and we kept on with him until it was introduced, and we are 


wholeheartedly for it, the majority; there are a minority opposed to 
this bill. And there is no bill but what it could have any kind of 
interpretations of what might be the effect on the small grower. 
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Well now, as the law now stands it tends to make a Mar out of 
each and every farmer that wants to reconst itute his farm. I have one 
farm in particular that is combined with mine and my father’s farm, 
and they ¢ asked me the question why I wanted it. I wasn’t supposed 
to give the answer that I gave, to get it moved. [Laughter. ] 

But, anyway, that isthe w ay it is. 

About the creation of this surplus that we are all howling about, 
all of these surpluses, the surplus in corn and other commodities, in 
small grains—and saying that this will create more surplus, well, 
my brother and I, we rented one farm, and we are paying more rent 
to the farm operator than he has made, and the office records in 
Hamiton County will verify that, that we have paid him more actual] 
cash rent in Februar y each year than if he had sold all of his tobaceo 
off that farm, and we have operated that for 2 years, and if I can, if 
that law is in, I intend to make a combination, if it is permissible 
with the county committee, on my own farm, because I can produce 
that tobacco with a lot less money than I am now. 

In other words, what I am trying to say is that we will not create 
another surplus if this is done, I ‘think it will decrease the surpluses, 

And another thing, I would like to see this bill amended to be so 
that if there are some of these small farmers that wants to, so they 

can pool their tobacco. 

] believe that the bill states that it is a lease. I would like to 
see—in other words, if I have got one and a half acres of tobacco, and 
my neighbor has one and a hi If, we can move it all in one farm, and 
each farmer operate his own, market and sell his own tobacco, have it 
growing in one farm where it will be a profitable operation, using 
the family labor together. I think that that would enable some of 
these smaller farmers to stay on the farm. 





If I have irrigation and if I have good tobacco land and my neighbor | 


does not have—and in this county we have that, they only have SO 
much water, and each one is growing his own tobacco, if you could 
put it together so that they could save their money together in the 
operation and each fellow “would have his own allotment—in other 
words, if I could rent John Doe’s allotment under this bill and move 
it tomy farm, what would there be to keep him from renting 114 acres 
from me and running it around my irrigation and using my facilities 
to cure it—I would like to see that taken care of in the bill. 

As far as the large farmer paying more for the allotment than the 
other, I feel—and I know that a lot of my farmer friends in the county 
where I am in are not going to agree, but I feel that each man well, 
T think that it should be the survival of the fittest, and each man com- 


pete, and any man who goes out and gets big acreage, he is taking a) 


chance, he is taking a big gamble and I don’t know that we should 
punish him because he has planted that many acres of tobacco, if he can 
handle it, and if I were to—God knows I work all day and all night 
working on my tobacco, and I am not getting any younger, and I ec: an't 
keep it up, and I would like to get a bill passed with that in mind. 

I have three boys coming home, and I am planning on the boys com- 


ing in with me. Well, like it is, I do not have enough, with my tobacco 


allotment, to keep these boys on the farm, and if IT could rent. the al- 


lotment and let these boys operate that, they will definitely stay on, 


the farm, but if I cannot make a profitable operation, then they will 
have to leave the farm like a lot of other boys in this area. 
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I believe that is about all I have to say, and I thank you for this 
opportunity. 

One last word, about these people that have the larger acreages. 
In our county, when you talk about them getting heavier tonnages 
than the others, the smaller ones, I know that the larger acreage that 
I had, I did not make quite as much tonnage, but I did get a . better 
quality, that is, according to what they w: anted, it was better. 

Mr. Jenntnes. And that is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Smirn. And I feel that we can make better quality yet with to- 
bacco when it is combined even though it might increase the tonnage, 
although the increase is not my experience. 

Now, it was pointed out this morning, or the question was asked 
here this morning, what would we do with this extra land? Sup- 

ose that I rented John Doe’s tobacco allotment and I moved it to 

my farm. What would be planted on it? You could not plant any 
surplus crop. If I rent 114 acres of tobacco from my farmer neigh- 
bor, and I am taking that ‘one and a half from some other crop, then 
I don’t see how any surplus or anything like that could happen. 
Frankly, sir, this time I am finished. 

Mr. Anprrr. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

( No response. ) 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS HENRY WATSON, SUWANNEE COUNTY 


Mr. Ansrrr. Your name and where you live, sir, for the record, 
please, 

Mr. Warson. Lewis Henry Watson, Suwannee County. 

| want to tell you, I didn’t come up here to talk a lot, because 
actually I haven't got a whole lot to say. 

Now, actually, what is before us today, the issue before us today 
is whether we can try to reason out among ourselves and decide 
whether it would be beneficial and to our benefit to have this bill 
passed, whereas we could rent these allotments, or combine, so as to 
operate, so that it would be to our convenience and profit. 

As far as the little farmer is concerned, aateaiie if he needs an- 
other 1 or 2 acres or something like that and he does not have it and 
cannot get it to raise tobacco on, I don’t have to be worrying about 
his being gone, he is done gone. [ Laughter. ] 

And actually under some setup like this, that is the only way I 
know of for coming back to a good condition, frankly, that is the 
only way I know of. 


In other words, what I am interested in, and it is really the only 
thing in the world that I am interested in, is for 1959, I have the 
money that I have to pay to some investor that I owe—I am speaking 


about these small fellows—tobacco in Suwannee County is the basic 
crop and naturally what we want to do is to get it to where we can 
move it to our own places so that we can work it properly and to pre- 

vent having it pile up and having to haul it and breaking it up and if 
you = it up, then it is going to heat, which naturally damages the 
qualit: and I believe this other gentleman stated the harm that was 
done | to it, this morning. 

Well, I thank you, gentlemen, and I just say, let us consider this 
very thoroughly and sincerely, and we do want to thank you. 

Mr. Anprrr. Thank you, Any questions / 

(No response. ) 
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STATEMENT OF JEFF McKEITHEN, SUWANNEE COUNTY 


Mr. Assrrr. Have you given the reporter your name and where 
you live, sir? 

Mr. McKerruen. Yes. My name is Jeff McKeithen, Suwannee 
County. 

Mr. Chairman, up to 2 years ago, I was a farmer, I got out of the 
service in 1946 and I got into tobacco, and got my tobs acco allotment 
cut down so low, to 2.6, and it used to be 4-something, over + acres, 
and 2 years ago I had to go out and get a job to make a living, and I 
still farm it part time. 

Now, I have rented tobacco and one year I rented 13 acres, and I 
lost $8,000 that year, so this renting tobacco, it isn’t what it is cracked 
up to be and anybody that rents tobacco for $300 an acre, he is a fool, 
I think, because you can’t make money on it. 

Most of the average farmers in this here county, Suwannee County, 
they don’t average $800 or $900 an acre and if they pay $500 an acre 
like that gentleman over there spoke of, and if they have bad years, 
and they are coming up, and they will have them, when those times 
come, then, sir, you are going to be up the creek, just like that—but I 
am for that program, my self, which is being discussed. 

There is a question in my mind, talking about the little farmer, who 
is a little farmer? If you are talking about the one-tenth of an acre 
man and a half-acre man, well, a lot of those men, they are new 
growers, but I have been growing tobacco since I got out of the service 
and my daddy was on the same farm during the depression, and 
when I first got out of the service in 1946, we had four acres and we 
had there in that area four barns and two tenants. 

Now, there are a lot of other people that 1 know of who were farmers 
and who have to take jobs like I did, and this might help keep some 
of them on the farms. 

I think that what we need to do is to get something done. We 
can’t get something that will suit everybody, nothing is ever suitable 
to everybody, the way we find it. 

Mr. Matthews has a bill, I feel, that would help, possibly, the 

majority of the small farmers though it would not suit everybody, but 
at least it will be an answer to a majority of the people, and so I say 
we ought to go ahead and endorse it 100 percent and quit quibbling 
about ‘it, get ‘these men behind the ball on it. That is about all I 
have to say. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you. 

Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Appritr. We appreciate your statement very much, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOE REAMS, MADISON COUNTY 


Mr. Appirr. Would you tell us your name and where you are from 
for the record, please ? 

Mr. Reams. Joe Reams, Madison County. 

Mr. Assrrr. How much tobacco allotment do you have? 

Mr. Reams. I got 2 acres. I would like to ask a question. This bill 
if it is passed, who will it affect, just the farmers in the State of 
Florida ? 

Mr. McMitan. All the farmers in the United States. 
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Mr. Marruews. The entire United States. 

Mr. Reams. Now I would like to go back a little bit. I believe that 
less than 3 percent of the tobacco that is grown in the Georgia-Florida 
belt went into stabilization 

Mr. McMixan. 1 percent this year. 

Mr. Reams. Well, I was just trying to be sure that I was well within 
what it was 

Mr. Marruews. Not even 1 percent. 

Mr. Reams. Well, I wasn’t under the impression that this would 
affect everybody, that it would be the crop of tobacco in the whole 
United States. 

Mr. McMitxan. It will apply to all farmers producing tobacco. 

Mr. Reams. Well getting back, and I don’t like to use that word 
“surplus,” but I believe that Mr. Jennings is very much interested in 
production, leastwise them was the questions that he was asking, and 
that was the word that he used, and it seems to me that since the 
surplus that we have on hand did not come from the Georgia-Florida 
belt, it came from other belts, I wondered if this would just affect 
us in the Florida-Georgia belt or the entire tobacco area. 

Mr. McMitian. The entire United States. 

Mr. Reams. I believe that this area today has proven here this 
morning and also this afternoon, enough that the majority are very 
much in favor of this bill here. And I know, speaking for Madison 
County, we are very much in favor, but there is one clause that could 
rive some trouble, and that is the clause whereby a man that has 
irrigation when he leases or rents tobacco acreage from a farm that 
does not, and I will say that the farm that irrigates has an average of 
1,600 pounds, whereas if he rents the tobacco from a farm with an 
average of 1,500 pounds an acre, there is a catch there with respect to 
the irrigation, and that is one thing that I want to explain because I 
don’t quite understand what the situation is, correctly, perhaps. 

Mr. Marrnews. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I may, as I think someone 
brought out, in order to get the bill passed, you have to sort of change 
one or two things in it, or sometimes put in things that you would 
rather not have in it yourself. : 

Now, our biggest difficulty is this, that if our people want this bill 
and the other tobacco areas want it, the biggest difficulty, I say, that 
we are going to have is selling to the Secretary of Agriculture the idea 
that we are trying to keep production in line with consumption. 

And I would be most happy if we could just follow things like your 
suggestion today. There are things in the bill that I do not like to see 
in here but, frankly, those of us who drew up the bill felt that if we 
could not prove sincerely and to the best of our ability that this would 
keep production still pretty much in line with consumption, it would 
not havea very good chance of getting past. 

If I had my say about it, I would have it just like you were saying 
but, frankly, we do have these practical problems that confront us. 

Mr. Reams. Well, I got to ask you another question. Has the 
tobacco program ever cost Uncle Sam any money ? 

Mr. Marruews. It surely has not. Incidentally, they get enough 
money from the taxes on tobacco to pay for all of the other price sup- 
port programs and, in my opinion, it has not cost anything. Would 
you agree with me? 

Mr. McMitzan. Absolutely, sir. 
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Mr. Azsirr. And what we are trying to do here will not cost any- 
thing or should not. 

Mr. Reams. Well, I know that we do have several hundred million 
pounds of tobacco on hand that we got to get rid of but, looking at 
that situation, it is improving some. 

This morning, I believe that you, Mr. McMillan, used the term 
about the Government—about stabilization, and I wanted to ask him 
about this stabilization and the prices 

Mr. McMuuan. The Government gets mighty interested in the 
stabilization price, what they pay for it, they get mighty interested. 

Mr. Reams. This stabilization is a separate organization of its 
own—it does not cost the taxpayers any money ? 

Mr. Matruews. Not for tobacco. 

Mr. Reams. Well, I don’t have anything more to say, but evidently 
everyone is in favor of this even though it is not perfect, and everyone 
knows that it is a good bill and it will help most of us, so why not go 
ahead and pass it ? 

Mr. McMiixan. Well, I would like to tell you this, sir. This is just 
a subcommittee and the reason we are here is because we want to hear 
what all of you people have to say and that is because we have to go 
before 34 members of the full committee and they will ask us ques- 
tions that we need to know the answers to—and we get that from you— 
and then there are 345 Members of the full Congress that get into it 
and it could be changed a lot. We want to hear all of it, the good 
and the bad. 

Mr. Reams. Well, that one thing that I asked about, I don’t like 
that in the bill, but other than that I am in favor of it very much. 

Mr. Assrrr. We certainly do thank you and we are glad to have you. 
Any questions ? 

(No response. ) 





STATEMENT OF AUBREY FOWLER, SECRETARY-TREASURER AND 
GENERAL MANAGER, NORTH FLORIDA PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Matruews. Mr. Chairman, I want to say before Mr. Fowler 
speaks that I am indeed very glad that he is going to talk to us because 
of his position with the credit association. I know that he could give 
us a lot of information. 

Mr. Fowrer. Thank you, Mr. Matthews. Mr. Chairman and dis- 
tinguished members of this subcommittee, I am delighted at this 
opportunity to come up and make a statement. 

I have enjoyed very much the remarks that have been made and 
they have been very informative to me, and maybe I learned more than 
you will learn from me, perhaps. 

I had the privilege of being raised on a small farm and I now own 
a small farm, I operate a farm of a little over 100 acres, more or less, 
and I like it, first because I love to live on a farm, and, second, with 
the hope that I might augment my income, as most of us like to do. 

At the outset, I think that all of you know me and my business. I 
am the secretary-treasurer and general manager of the North Florida 
Production Credit Association, making short-term and intermediate- 
term loans to farmers in Suwannee, Columbia, Hamilton, and La- 
fayette Counties. I am sure that, you all know my concern for in- 
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| creasing if possible the income of every farmer, large and small, all 


of them, across the board. 

I am sure that you also know from the experiences that we have 
had together, some of us, my concern for seeing that your operations 
are adequately en 

Now if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer a question 
that was emphatically asked me today about financing irrigation out- 
fits. I had this question asked of me at noon, could we finance the 
purchase of an irrigation outfit as readily and easily for a small farmer 
as the larger farmer? I don’t know where we could draw the line, 
exactly on the acreage that you are talking about, but I could answer 
you definitely, no, from the st andpoint of finances, for the reason that 
the repayment of that equipment gets to be a burden on the person 
who is operating it if his operation becomes lower than what we call 
an economical operative unit—although that would be hard to define, 





_ perhaps. 


I am very much interested in the bill and personally, Congressman 
Matthews, I would like to commend you for your introducing this bill 
and I want to thank the other members of the subcommittee for your 
consideration and thank all of these who have worked on it and con- 
sidered it. 

Let me add this. I think that perhaps we have done some rambling 
around here today but in my opinion that is good, because at least we 
have opened > with what was in our minds. And I am primarily 
concerned with anything, particularly this area, that will hold or 
serve to even increase the per capita income for this area. Gentlemen, 
we need it. 

Since 1945, somewhat because of the increase in the cost of our 
purchases over which we have no control, for equipment, fertilizer, 
seed, feed, fungicides, and so forth, your costs have increased, you 
might be interested to know, since 1945 in this area, per capita they 
have increased 4.17 times. 

I have been watching as many of you have with me, and I say _ 
we find ourselves, not ‘only here, but in all of the agricultural area 
of the United States, we have been watching it go from the way we 
did it in our operations 10 or 20 years ago to how it is done now, and 
if that keeps up—frankly, after spending more than 20 years here in 
our local production credit association which is owned and operated 
by farmers, and certainly I have had the privilege of seeing many of 
you—watching the many different things that have happened, even 
in the very size of the operation, it going ‘down and down—in the light 
of all of oe at, i appreciate this bill very much and what I think it will 
do for the 

] eating a ‘the same time that it cannot be made a perfect bill, 
but I would like to see some effort made and I think that this is a step 
inthe right direction. 

And I did appreciate the statement that was made a few minutes 
ago by someone who appealed in order to get the privilege of—and 
maybe he stated it not in these words, but to have it written in the bill 
to where the farmers who live close together might pool and grow it 
as one tobacco crop, and put it in one barn and perhaps then we will 
be able to finance that operation on a pool basis. 

And I would like to state for the record what all of us recognize, 
that we have got surplus problems. And I do not believe that it is 
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the intent of anybody in this group that is in this room to want to do 
anything to increase the present surplus problem, either, because we 
have it before us now; but, from my viewpoint, I had a question or two 
that I wanted to ask just for my personal information. 

This morning two or three or maybe more times the question wag 
asked by the Honorable Congressman Jennings, here, would you favor 
this bill if it reduced, in other words, if it caused a reduction jn 
acreage. 

May I ask you this question, sir: Did you have in mind the par. 
ticular acreage that was involved in being leased and rented, or all 
across the board ? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Either or both. 

Mr. Fowter. Either or both. Personally, I would not favor any- 
thing which would reduce our acreage across the board. I believe 
it is the intent of our Honorable Congressman Matthews to refer 
that reduction, if it is needed, to the acreage involved, being leased or 
rented. 

Mr. Marruews. That is my feeling. I am against any across-the- 
board reduction. 

Mr. Fow er. I thought that. I had that question asked several 
times at noon, and I wanted to bring that out for the record, and I 
thought that was it. 

I would like to say again, we appreci: ute very much the privilege 

of coming before you, giving us the privilege of talking with you and 
telling you what we think ought to go in the bill. 

Let me beg of you farmers that are here that not only during this 
hearing but between now and the time the Congress convenes, that if 
some point comes to your mind, please give it to your Congressman, 
write to him, give him the benefit of that thought before the final | 
draft of this bill is introduced for enactment, because we want it 
passed. 

We cannot go all over it today, here, we cannot think of everythin 
that might need to be done, but there have been a lot of things oad 
which have provoked thought. 

And again I say to you, from the standpoint of our association, 
and I am speaking personally now and to the members of our board 
of directors—we have 900- plus me anne in this association in the four 
counties and we think that it would be a good bill, and we have 
enough confidence in our Congressmen and the members of this sub- 


committee to believe that the final draft of it will be the very best 


thing that they can get for us, to get as near what we are asking 
for today as possible. 

I have nothing further, and I th: unk you for the privilege of making 
this statement and thank you again for coming down here to see ws 
and talk with us. 

Mr. Aseirr. Any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Avsirr. We thank you very much, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF BISHOP CLARK, TAYLOR COUNTY 


Mr. Assrrr. Your name and where you live for the record, please, 
sir’. 

Mr. Cuark. My name is Bishop Clark, and I live in Taylor County. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. I have 
been listening here, and all I want to say is this, I just would like 
to go on the record as far as Taylor County where I live, they are in 
favor of this bill, and it is the best thing, I think, certainly, that has 
happened to the tobacco farmer in many years. 

Mr. Ansirr. Thank you. Any question? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Assirr. Does anybody else want to be heard that has not been 
heard ¢ 


STATEMENT OF W. P. FULLBRIGHT, SUWANNEE COUNTY 


Mr. Ansirr. Have you identified yourself for the record, sir? 

Mr. Futiericur. Yes, W. P. Fullbright, of Suwannee County. 

Now, speaking about the small farmer, I want to ask that gentleman 
over there a question, that man that was talking about paying more 
money to the small farmer, as I understand it. 

Suppose I was a small farmer and suppose I rent and I have irriga- 
tion and I make about 600 pounds more per acre and, oh, some 7 to 8 
cents a pound more in quality, if I could do that w ith’ irrigation, then 
are you saying I would not have to pay that small farmer—for all 
those facilities, should there be more paid—well, some gentleman over 
here wanted it so that you could only pay so much. Of course, we 


would be in favor of letting the small farmer, the little man renting 


it and 
Mr. Dees. You are looking at me, so I suppose you mean me, and 





' 
you asked a question, but I don’t know if I understood it or not. 


I don’t know that I want the small farmer—I want him to get all 
that he can out of his tobacco, that is the idea, and the fellow with the 
15 or 25 acres, when he is paying $300 or $400—it is not that Ldon’t 
want him to get $1,000 an acre for his tobacco, but if he does, I want 


it for mine—— 


Mr. Fut.erient. Well, that is a little bit out of my line of reason- 
ing because, the way I look at it, here the little farmer rents to the big 
farmer for more money—that would be their business, and I think 
they should have that privilege of getting a little bit more money. 

But there is another thing on this bill. Do you have poundage in it 2 

Mr. Matrnews. No, sir. If you will yield, sir, the idea that we are 
trying to get across is to keep the production in line with consumption, 
and we have in the bill the idea that the county committee could take 
into consideration that on the acreage that was leased, if it had irri- 


gation on that acreage, that they could probably have it downgraded, 


you might say, a little bit—but, as I said, I would like not to have it 
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in there and it would not be if we thought we could get it passed | 
without it. 

Mr. Fuuisricnt. Well, of course, in my case quality goes along with 
quantity, the more quantity I have of my tobacco, the better quality— 
I don’t say that is true all of the time, but it is now. So I do not see 
why a man should be penalized for initiative, because I think that is 
what does it, and if a man should go out and make a ton to an acre 
on his tobacco and it is quality tobacco—and I don’t believe there is q 
man in this room or in any county that raises tobacco that wants to 
see his quality tobacco go to the stabilization, your quality tobacco 
is bought by the tobacco companies, and when Imperial Export comes 
in like they do, they are buying for export the quality tobacco, and the 
do not want what we call the stabilization tobacco, and we sell them 
that quality tobacco, and when we sell them that other tobacco, that 
is hurting us, and we should not do that, we should sell them the better 
tobacco in order to keep our exports up. 

There is one other thing on this tobacco history that I would like 
to put on the record, and this is one of the things that is going to 
hurt us worse than anything else, and it is not the big farmer who is 
going to hurt us, it is this big man that has got plenty of money, they 
are the ones that are going to be raising this tobacco if this thing goes 
on like the way it is, because these fellows, they can go in and buy 
thousands of acres and put it in the soil bank and get paid for it and | 
they can buy another farm and all of that tobacco on that farm well, 
it won’t be long before, with the Government paying him, in 10 years 
he will take that money and it will be away from tobacco, and in 
10 years he will be selling pulpwood from that land, and that is going 
to hurtallofus. That isall Ihave, and I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF WILTON STEPHENS, SUWANNEE COUNTY 


Mr. Aspirr. Your name and where you live for the record, please, 
sir. 
Mr. Sreruens. Wilton Stephens, Suwannee County. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished Congressmen and follow farmers: I 
am not up here to try to make a big long speech because I am not 
capable of doing that but I do want to say that I am completely in 
favor of this bill and I cannot see at all where it will hurt anybody, 
I do see, though, where it will help some, because of the fact that most 
of the tobacco in this county if it is rented, is rented by people who 
are more or less retired or unable to grow that tobacco, widows and 
old men and things of that nature. 

I don’t think this bill will encourage renting tobacco, I don’t think 
that is the purpose of it because the purpose, the way I see it, is for 
the benefit of those that do rent tobacco that are unable to grow 
it, it enables them to rent it to a better benefit to them than what it 
is at the present time. 

And I would also like to ask a question if I may. Could we have 
a standing vote on this thing to see who is in favor of it and whois 
not in favor, just to give you gentlemen some idea of how the audience 
stands on it ? 

Voices. That is a good idea. 


Mr. Assirr. It is a good idea. One question for my own in- | 


formation, sir. What county are you from / 
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Mr. Sternens. I am from Suwannee County. 

Mr. Azzirr. What percentage do you think of the landowners in 
your county rent their tobacco to people who produce it other than 
those who live on their place? In other words, X is on this farm here 
and he rents it to salads who does not live on X’s farm. What is 
the percentage ? 

Mr. Sreruens. It would bea very small percentage and just roughly 
guessing I would say 10 percent. 

Mr. Assirr. I could not gather from the way you were talking 
whether it was a whole lot, 50 percent or what. 

Mr. Srepuens. It is a minority, a very small minority. 

Voices. Let us have a standing vote. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, before you take a vote, I notice that 
the distinguished county agent from Bradford County, Mr. G. T. 
Huggins, is here. I wonder if he might want to make just a brief 
statement before we take that vote. And just before you do, I want 
to answer one question that has been asked of me, namely, if I rent 
my tobacco to a neighbor and in the consideration: he is required to 
accept it at a reduced amount, when it reverts to my farm, will I get 
my original acreage back or the reduced amount that my neighbor 
planted? That was the question. And the answer is, you get your 
original acreage back. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Anpirr. Do you have anything else, Mr. Stephens? 

Mr. Steruens. No, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Then we thank you very much and we are very glad to 
have you. We will have a standing vote before we leave. 


STATEMENT OF G. T. HUGGINS, COUNTY AGENT, BRADFORD COUNTY 


Mr. Hvuaearns. In our county we have 100 flue-cured growers. I 
want to say that there is not a great number of them here but we do 
plant flue-cured tobacco down in our area. 

I think that we do favor this. Of course, we realize that there 
are a few little things, two or three suggestions that might be good, 
especially that one whereby—and Mr. Fowler brought it out and I 
want. to emphasize what he thought, to put in there something to get 
them to pool them together and to cure it, because that will keep them 
from having to haul it 30 miles or so to the barn and a few suggestions 
of that kind will be a good thing to consider. But I can say that in our 
county they have approved it or they will approve it as written in its 
final form. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Assrrr. We thank you, sir, and very glad to have you. Mr. 
Reams. 

Mr. Reams. I would like to ask Mr. Matthews a question in regard 
to this bill. 

I have one farm where I grow my tobacco, and don’t qualify under 
the soil bank program, and I have another farm that is qualified 
under the soil bank program—— 

Mr. Marrnews. Excuse me for interrupting you, but would you 
pause? I am going to ask Mr. Hyde Murray, our distinguished 
lawyer of our committee, to listen to your question very carefully so 
that he may answer you. Go right ahead. 
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Mr. Reams. This farm that I have, the one that is in the soil bank, 
it has a very small tobacco allotment on it. As a matter of fact, it 
has 0.4 of an acre. It is 15 miles away from my other farm where J 
produce my tobacco. 

Now, I am wondering, if this bill passes, will it enable me to trans- 
fer the tobacco off the farm that is in the soil bank and grow it ona 
non-soil-bank farm, the one I have? Will I be able to do that? 

Mr. Murray. I donot believe so. 

Mr. Jennrncs. Has your whole farm been put into the soil bank? 

Mr. Reams. No. This is a small tobacco allotment and it is about 
15 miles away and I have 0.4 of an acre and I don’t want to lose that 
tobacco and I own the land and I am wondering if I could transfer it 
off to the larger farm where I can grow it more profitably. 

Mr. Marruews. Do you have any comment on that ¢ 

Mr. Murray. In the soil bank there are two conditions which have 
to be met. One is your soil bank base acreage and the second is cross- 
compliance. The soil bank law requires that when you put a farm 
into the soil bank you are given a certain base made up of soil deplet- 
ing crops and that you also agree in the soil bank contract not to grow 
any crops of a price support nature. 

I hate to give a curbstone or off-the-cuff opinion but my first impres- 
sion would be that you would not be able to transfer that under the 
soil bank program or under this bill as presently drafted. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Todd, I would be grateful if you would care to 
give an opinion on that. 

Mr. Topp. Mr. Chairman, I am not as familiar with the soil bank 
program as I should be but, my off-the-cuff opinion would be that I 
agree with Mr. Murray. I don’t think you could do it. 

Mr. Marruews. I am sorry we cannot give you a definite opinion. 
That would be my opinion also. I agree with Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Todd. That is the best that we can say, that we don’t think that you 
can do that. 

Mr. Reams. You see, I own both farms and I was hoping that I 
could move it, see, out of that one. I think that would be a point to 
take into consideration along with this bill because there may in other 
farms that are under the soil bank where their tobacco is not in the 
soil bank, and the tobacco is just there and I think something ought 
to be thought out about it, that it is something that should be taken 
into consideration to help some farmers that have a farm in grass, so 
as to let them move that tobacco off of the soil bank farm to the non- 
soil bank farm without having to qualify that particular farm as soil 
bank. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Dague has suggested that might be incor- 
porated into an amendment. That could be something we might take 
into consideration. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE BOATWRIGHT, SUWANNEE COUNTY 


Mr. Assirr. Your name and where you live for the record, please, 
sir. 

Mr. Boatwrient. Clarence Boatwright, Suwannee County. 

Mr. Chairman, there is just one thing that I would like to ask, 
one question about that soil bank. If I own the farm and I have it in 
the soil bank, then could I lease or sell that contract to buy an allot- 
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ment somewhere else, where I am not wanting to plant more tobacco 
myself, but I want to sell to someone else ? 

Mr. Azpirr. You mean, assuming that this bill passes ? 

Mr. Boarwriaeut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspirr. And you have your whole farm in the soil bank ? 

Mr. Boatwrieut. Yes. 

Mr. Assirr. And your question is, could you lease 1 acre to John 
Smith? 

Mr. Boarwricut. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Assirr. Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Todd? 

Mr. Topp. If he has his whole farm in the soil bank, I don’t think 
that he could do that. 

(Simultaneous discussion. ) 

Mr. Assitt (gaveling). Let us come to order. 

Mr. Boatrwricur. In other words, I feel like if I could move it to 
another farm I ought to be able to lease or sell it to some other 
neighbor. 

Mr. Asprrr. You cannot move it to your own farm because you are 
not consolidated 

Mr. Boatwricutr. What I mean, in other words, I am afraid this 
acreage would be rented, and then about being able to put the land in 
the soil bank, I am afraid that it would happen 

Mr. Ansrrr. You mean under this bill? 

Mr. Boatwricur. Yes, sir. 

That is, put the land under the soil bank, go under. social security 
and quit farming and then just sell the allotments to somebody else. 
Mr. Aneirr. I do not believe that you could do it under this bill. 

Is there anybody else ? 

Vorces. Let us take that vote. 

(Simultaneous discussion. ) 

Mr. Anpirr. Does anybody else want to be heard ? 

Mr. G. D. Burnnam (Suwannee County). Before we take the 
vote, sir, there has been mention here about acreage limitation. Do 
we vote that there will be an acreage limitation in the bill ? 

Mr. Anpsrrr. Well, there is no way for us to tell at this time how the 
bill actually is going to come out, This is just a subcommittee, and 
we will have to go before the full committee if the subcommittee votes 
favorably, and there are about 10 on the subcommittee, then it goes 
before the full committee of 30-some Congressmen. It is just like a 
sewing circle, you don’t know what happens when it comes out of that. 
So it is more or less a question of principle that we are discussing here. 

Mr. Burnuam. Yes. You could not answer it, in other words. 








STATEMENT OF FRED CLARKE, ALACHUA COUNTY 


Mr. Cuarkxe. My name is Fred Clarke, and I am from Gainesville 
in Alachua County. 

What I would like to say has to do with irrigation, if the contract 
is moved over to the farm that has irrigation—and going back to the 
idea of the surplus, I think that is a very important part of this bill, in 
terms of how the grower in the final analysis or the renter would use 
this piece of legislation, but I think that we need to go back just a step 
or two and remember that the surplus in our tobacco program today 
is not a surplus in quality tobacco, there is no surplus in quality 
tobacco. : 
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And I want to say one more thing, that we should refrain from 
losing more acreage, and if we want to do that, then we have got te 
operate it under a program that will produce better quality tobacco, 
and every time you lose an acre of quality tobacco here, there is five 
grown some place else of the other. 

Mr. Aserrr. Thank you. 

This appears to be very simple, but it is really a complex problem. 
It involves the growers of Weed tobacco in Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and in Virginia. And also it involves the Burley 
people in Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky and Fire-cured people in 
Virginia and Tennessee and Kentucky. And also it involves the 
Maryland boys. 

So, not only do we have to hear from you people in this area, but, of 
course, we have to hear from everyone interested, people in other areas, 

What I am trying to say to you is that just because Billy introduced 
the bill, and I know he is going to work his very heart out to get what 
you people want, still there is no way that you can tell what is going to 
happen. There is no way that we can tell how people are going to 
view the bill. 

There is also the fact that the farm—lI do not like to refer to the 
farm bloc but the farm group in the Halls of the Congress is a small 
minority at this time. 

Mr. Jennrinos. And they are divided. 

Mr. Appirr. Yes; and it seems as though some other groups just 
automatically oppose what the farm group proposes, and there is no 
question, the farm groups are divided. A lot of them are jealous of 
the tobacco program, a lot of them want to see it torn down and broken 
up. 

So, you can see it is a hard proposition, but you can be assured that 
every member here on this subcommittee is interested in this and of 
course you can be assured that Billy Matthews is going to work his 
heart out to give you what you want. 

I do want to assure you of the interest of the members of this sub- 
committee, personally. I have nearly as much Flue-cured tobacco in 
my district as the rest of my State, and I also have Fire-cured in my 
home county, and then we also have some Sun-cured tobacco. Mr. 
Jennings has practically all of the Burley tobacco. You all know 
Mr. Matthews’ interest in tobacco, and so is Mr. Dague and Mr. 
McMillan. 

Now, we will have our standing vote. There are different ways of 
doing that; for or against the bill could be the vote, or the limita- 
tions—would you rather just have a vote on who is for and who is 
against the bill ? 

Voices. For or against. 

Mr. Assrrr. All right. Those who are in favor of this form of the 
bill—and we cannot say what the final form will be—would you stand 
up? 
(Those in favor indicated by rising.) 

Mr. Aspsirr. All of those opposed to the principle of the bill as 
written will now rise, the principle of the bill as we have discussed it 
here. 

(Two individuals rose. ) 

Mr. Assrrr. I don’t think there is any need to do any counting. 





Now, how many of you would prefer. 
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Mr. Rozerr R. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I was considering a motion 
to come before the House, that each and every tobacco farmer write 
to Billy Matthews a letter. It will not cost him over 5 or 6 cents and 
just a few minutes of his time and explain what he understands about 
this bill and what he likes about it and what he objects to and an 
amendment that he wants, he can attach that to it and then Billy can 
have all of that before him and know just how it stands, if a great 
majority of the farmers in this section think it is all right and good 
and if he has got opposition, then he knows about it. 

Mr. Assirr. I think that is a splendid idea. And why don’t you get 
the farm bureau in each tobacco county to help out ¢ 

Mr. Brown. They can send out inquiries. It will not cost anything 
or very little to send out and it won’t cost anything to send it back. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Brown, that will be wonderful. 

Now, I want to tell you something that you might not know about. 
You know, when you introduce a bill, sometimes it gets changed so 
much that you might have to vote against it yourself. As an example, 
Dick Russell, of Georgia, Senator Russell, stood up 2 years ago in the 
Senate and said, “Mr. President of the Senate, this bill has been 
changed so much I now have to vote against my own bill.” [Laughter. ] 

And this last year, you remember, I introduced a little old peanut 
bill and all I wanted to do was to let our farmers continue to grow 
peanuts for boiling purposes, without coming under the provisions of 
acreage allotment. 

Well, Senator Keating, of New York, put a civil rights amendment 
on that bill, and I could not vote for that civil rights provision, and 
so I had to spend 2 months begging Senator Keating to take this civil 
rights amendment off of my peanut bill so that I could vote for my 
own bill. 

You might remember that during the last hour of the session Sen- 
ator Keating said, “Well, I will take it off,” and I got my little peanut 
bill through. ; 

You know, Mr. Brown, that was a wonderful suggestion you made, 
and believe me, I will read every single one of the letters, and I will 
try my best to work out a bill that will get the overwhelming approval 
pom people, and I will continue to do everything in the world I can 
to get a good bill passed. I think you have a wonderful idea. 

Mr. Aspirr. It certainly has been nice meeting all of you people, 
and on behalf of the members of the subcommittee, I want to thank 
you for the information that you have given us. I assure you that 
we will give this our best efforts. This completes the hearing. 

(Thereupon, at 3:40 p.m., the hearing was concluded. ) 
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